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Julia  Tutwiler  Hall 

Senior  Dormitory  at  Alabama  College 
Dedicated  April  25,  1940 


Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler 


Braxton  Bragg  Comer  Hall 

Classroom   and   Faculty  Office  Building 
Dedicated  April  25,  1940 


Braxton  Bragg  Comer 

Governor  of  Alabama,  1907-1911 
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THE  NEW  BUILDINGS 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  DEDICATORY  EXERCISES 


Mary  Moore  McCoy 


Ch 


airman 


Margaret  Cuninggim 

Nora  Landmark 

H.  D.  LeBaron 

J.  I.  Riddle 

Shelby  E.  Southard 


MORNING  PROGRAM 

10  O'CLOCK 

Processional,  March    Widor 

Edna  Hays,  Piano      —      Eva  Love  Wyatt,  Organ 
Music:  Praise  to  God  Eternal Rimski-Korsakov 

The    Glee   Club 

Invocation Dr.  T.  H.  Napier 

Dean    of    Alabama    College 

Music:  The  Lamb Dett 

The   Glee   Club 
Address Honorable  Donald  Comer 

Comer,    Alabama 

Music:    Beautiful  Saviour Riegger 

The    Glee    Club 

Address Honorable  Gessner  T.  McCorvey 

Mobile,    Alabama 

Music:  Onward  Ye  People Sibelius 

The    Glee    Club 

Presentation  of  Architects,  Contractors,  Government  Representatives 

Recessional,  Marche  alia  Schumann Guilmant 

AFTERNOON  PROGRAM 

2  O'CLOCK 
Processional,  March  from  "Athalia" Mendelssohn 

The  Orchestra 

Address His  Excellency,  Frank  M.  Dixon 

Governor   of    Alabama 

Music:    Rosamunde   Overture    Schubert 

The  Orchestra 

Address Dr.  A.  H.  Collins 

State    Superintendent   of   Education 

Music:  Two  Excerpts  from  the  Sixth  Symphony Tschaikowsky 

The  Orchestra 

Address Honorable  Lister  Hill 

United  States  Senator  from  Alabama 

Dedication  of  Buildings Dr.  Arthur  Fort  Harman 

President   of   Alabama  College 

Alma  Mater 

Recessional,  Entrance  of  the  Sirdar,  from  "Caucasian  Sketches" 

Ippolitow-Iwanow 

The  Orchestra 

AFTERNOON  PROGRAM 

4:30—6:00  O'CLOCK 

Band  Concert  and  Tour  of  Campus 

EVENING  PROGRAM 

8:15  O'CLOCK 
Concert  Nino  Martini 


oAn  Address  by  the  Honorable  Donald  Comer 

ON 

GOVERNOR  COMER,  HIS  LIFE 
AND  WORK 


Dr.  Harman,  Faculty,  Teachers,  Students  and  Guests: 

["  AM  entirely  unable  to  tell  you  how  honored  and  how  happy  the 
members  of  the  Comer  family  feel  to  be  here  with  you  today,  as  you 
dedicate  these  two  fine  buildings,  and  give  them  the  names  of  two  of 
Alabama's  citizens  who  labored  in  the  cause  of  education.  You  are 
honoring  them  today — Miss  Tutwiler  and  my  father — because  of 
their  lifelong  interest  in  this  field  of  work.  My  father  was  of  that 
group  which  provided  the  physical  properties;  and  he  gave  of  his  own 
resources,  and  those  of  the  State  during  his  term  of  office,  and,  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,  of  his  influence  as  well.  But  more  than  upon 
buildings  and  equipment,  the  success  of  our  schools  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  teachers  who  give  their  lives  to  those  within  the 
buildings;  and  among  these  Miss  Tutwiler  was  ever  pre-eminent  and 
I  want  now  to  pay  tribute  to  her,  and  I'd  like  to  add  that  no  one 


appreciated  more  what  her  services  meant  to  Alabama  than  did  my 
father.  I  think  I  can  say  that  what  my  father  did  for  education  in 
the  State  is  known,  is  a  matter  of  record  to  which  I  cannot  add.  Gov- 
ernor Jelks  left  a  full  treasury.  My  father  spent  those  dollars  and 
millions  of  new  revenues  to  the  end  that  there  should  be  schools  "as 
far  back  in  the  country  as  there  were  children,"  to  the  end  that  there 
should  be  a  high  school  in  every  county,  and  to  the  end  that  our 
higher  institutions,  including  your  own  here,  should  be  better  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  receive  those  increased  numbers  to  come  up  from 
the  lower  schools.  Today  in  recognition  of  these  efforts  there  is  a 
photograph  of  my  father  placed  by  Dr.  Keller,  when  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  in  every  high  school  in  the  State,  and  a  building 
bears  his  name  at  the  University,  at  Auburn,  and  now  here. 

Mrs.  McCoy  asked  me  to  speak  about  my  father,  his  life  and  works. 
This  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  ever  given  me.  In  this  audience  are 
those  who  did  and  who  did  not  know  him — eight  brothers  and  sisters 
and  many  other  relatives  who  are  listening,  each  with  a  personal  idea 
of  what  should  be  said  or  not  be  said.  But  I  am  telling  the  story  and 
I  am  telling  the  story  of  the  father  that  I  knew  and  many  things 
about  him  that  are  "off  the  record." 

When  I  was  a  child  at  Comer,  Alabama,  I  slept  in  a  trundle  bed 
next  to  my  father.  I  was  a  very  sick  little  boy  and  was  having  hor- 
rible dreams.  My  father  took  me  from  my  bed  into  his,  and  com- 
forted me  in  his  arms.    That  is  my  earliest  memory. 

We  lived  in  the  country  until  there  were  seven  children  in  the 
family,  (three  of  our  number  were  later  born  in  Anniston  and  Bir- 
mingham), and  might  have  been  living  there  till  this  day  if  people 
had  known  then  that  mosquitoes  were  malaria  carriers.  My  father 
had  a  plantation  store  and  he  bought  and  sold  quinine  in  bulk.  One 
of  my  mother's  daily  tasks  was  filling  capsules.  She  used  to  say  she 
absorbed  all  she  needed  through  her  fingers.  In  our  early  days  he 
brought  governesses  into  our  family  for  our  education  and  made  their 
services  available  to  all  the  children  in  the  small  community.  He 
built  the  school  house,  the  same  building  used  for  the  Sunday 
School  on  Sunday  afternoon,  where  he  taught  the  Bible  class  and 
Mother  played  the  organ  and  led  the  singing. 

My  father  and  mother  all  of  their  lives  read  the  Bible  every  day. 
My  father's  Bible  opened  most  easily  in  the  Old  Testament — my 
mother's  to  the  New.  My  father  believed  with  Solomon  "spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child"  but  mother,  the  Apostle  Paul's  "Fathers, 


provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  and  so,   in  our  home,  justice 
was  tempered  with  mercy. 

Every  Sunday  morning  we  drove  five  miles  in  the  family  carriage 
to  Spring  Hill  where  our  grandparents  and  great-grandparents  had 
lived,  to  the  church  that  they  had  built.  This  little  church  is  still 
there  and  its  perpetual  upkeep  provided  for  by  a  fund  created  years 
ago  by  my  father  and  his  five  brothers. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  my  father  built  a  small  modern  school 
house  adjoining  the  church,  on  the  site  of  the  original  school  house 
built  by  his  father,  and  together  with  his  youngest  brother,  the  late 
E.  T.  Comer  of  Georgia,  provided  an  endowment  fund  for  the  con- 
tinual maintenance  of  a  nine  months'  school.  It  was  named  for  their 
mother,  the  Catherine  Comer  School.  Nearby,  and  adjacent  to  the 
Negro  church,  he  built  a  school  for  Negro  children,  called  the  Becky 
Comer  School,  in  honor  of  the  then  oldest  living  one  of  the  old  Comer 
slaves.  I  think  I  should  also  like  to  add  that  from  Eufaula  to  the 
Bullock  County  line,  the  road  that  runs  by  these  churches  and  schools 
was  endowed  by  a  gift  of  $100,000.00  for  its  perpetual  maintenance 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Comer.     But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

My  father  was  born  in  1848  at  Spring  Hill,  Barbour  County,  Ala- 
bama, one  of  six  sons.  His  father  had  trained  a  corps  of  his  slaves 
as  carpenters  and  under  his  direction  the  timbers  for  his  home,  a 
school  and  a  church  were  hewn,  and  everyone  knows  how  fine  was 
the  workmanship  and  the  material  of  those  days. 

He  brought  the  first  grist  mill  and  sawmill  to  that  section.  He 
went  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1857  when  still  a  young  man,  he 
died,  and  on  his  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  beside  the  church  he 
built  is  carved  a  record  of  fine  Christian  citizenship  that  has  been 
copied  and  read  by  all  the  Comers  of  the  succeeding  generations. 

As  young  boys  his  sons  attended  the  community  school  and  from 
the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  my  father  knew  he  must  have  had  a 
teacher  there  as  good  as  any  English  schoolmaster.  Years  later  when 
we  lived  in  Anniston  and  Birmingham,  after  a  hard  day  in  his 
business,  he  never  failed  to  direct  his  own  children's  study  at  night. 
To  him  Latin  and  Greek  were  foundation  essentials  and  when  he 
sent  me  to  Bingham  School,  he  insisted  that  I  should  study  both, 
and  I  was  the  one  and  only  and  last  Greek  student  at  Bingham  School. 
Brought  up  as  he  was,  he  naturally  as  a  boy  began  to  enjoy  hunting 
and  fishing  and  the  love  of  these  sports  stayed  with  him  to  the  end 
of  his  life.     And  as  we  grew  up,  whenever  he  went  hunting  or  fish- 
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ing,  whether  in  Barbour  County,  or  Florida,  or  Alaska,  some  of  us 
went  with  him.  As  children  he  had  to  help  us  fix  our  lines;  he  helped 
us  untangle  them  and  sometimes  while  we  were  very  small,  had  to 
carry  us  home  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

After  my  father  finished  school  in  Spring  Hill  he  went  to  Professor 
Brown  at  Warrior  Stand,  Alabama.  I  often  heard  him  speak  about 
Professor  Brown.  He  must  have  been  one  of  those  teachers  who  are 
remembered  and  revered  long  after  what  they  have  taught  has  been 
forgotten. 

I  was  in  New  York  several  months  ago  and  was  having  lunch  in  a 
downtown  club  where  I  was  introduced  to  a  "Mr.  Brown."  It  develop- 
ed that  he  was  an  ex-President,  now  retired,  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Railroad.  He  was  the  son  of  my  father's  old  teacher  at  Warrior 
Stand.  I  drove  through  Warrior  Stand  a  few  years  ago  on  my  way 
from  Spring  Hill  to  Tuskegee  and  the  old  house  is  still  standing 
there.    It  is  hard  to  think  that  it  was  ever  a  seat  of  learning. 

In  1865  my  father  was  a  cadet  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
participated  in  the  skirmish  there  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers  under  General  Croxton;  that  night  the  cadets  were 
marched  away  toward  Marion  and  looking  back  could  see  the  Uni- 
versity in  flames. 

After  the  war  he  continued  his  education  at  Emory  and  Henry  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  where  he  graduated  with  honors  and  a 
medal.  Many  years  later  the  University  of  Alabama  gave  the  mem- 
bers of  his  class  their  graduating  diplomas  and  gave  him  also  a  doc- 
tor's degree,  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

His  brothers  used  to  say  that  he  came  home  from  Emory  and  Henry 
with  some  very  foppish  ideas  and  that  he  rode  abroad  over  his  moth- 
er's plantation  wearing  kid  boots  a  size  too  small  for  him,  and  carry- 
ing gloves  and  umbrella  with  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  tucked  under 
his  arm.  They  also  said  that  the  young  college  graduate  was  invited 
to  speak  at  some  public  gathering  and  that  he  took  his  sweetheart 
with  him.  When  his  turn  arrived  he  was  speechless  and  had  to  sit 
down.  They  did  admit,  however,  that  later  on  in  the  program  he  re- 
covered himself  and  asked  for  another  chance  and  made  his  speech. 

Only  those  who  lived  from  1865-75  in  the  South  could  possibly 
know  what  this  country  suffered  during  those  years.  Claude  Bowers 
called  it  "The  Tragic  Era."  James  Truslow  Adams  in  "The  Epic  of 
America"  says  there  is  no  record  in  history  comparable  to  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  conquered  by  the  conqueror.  Margaret  Mitchell's  writ- 
ten and  pictured  "Gone  With  The  Wind"  attempts  to  show  it  to  us. 

Election  Day  and  night  in  1874  was  a  tragic  time  in  Spring  Hill, 
Barbour  County,  Alabama.  The  South  had  had  all  of  reconstruction 
that  it  could  stand.  Federal  soldiers  were  at  Spring  Hill,  sent  there 
tc  protect  the  Negro  votes.  All  day  several  thousand  Negroes  had  been 
voting.  There  was  drinking.  There  were  just  two  hundred  white  men 
including  my  father  and  two  of  his  brothers,  all  armed.  There  was 
a  feeling  of  tension  and  suspense.  That  night  during  the  counting 
of  the  ballots  in  a  close  crowded  room,  the  lights  were  shot  out  and 
in  the  riot  that  followed  a  boy  was  accidentally  killed,  the  son  of  the 
carpet  bag  judge.  My  father's  older  brother  was  wounded  but  the 
ballots  were  burned.  Although  these  three  Comer  boys  protected  the 
Judge  and  carried  him  to  their  home  for  the  night,  he  went  to  Eu- 
faula  the  next  day  and  swore  out  warrants  for  their  arrest.  Friends 
and  neighbors  from  everywhere  offered  and  provided  bond  money 
and  the  late  Senator  E.  W.  Pettus  wired  his  services  for  their  defense 
anywhere — at  any  time — and  free  of  charge. 

It  was  during  these  troublesome  times  that  my  father  married — 
Eva  Jane  Harris  of  Cuthbert,  Georgia,  and  they  began  together  their 
plantation  life  which  was  all  so  new  and  so  different  from  that  of  ante- 
bellum days.  Not  many  were  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
order,  a  fact  evidenced  all  over  the  South  by  run-down  farms  and 
abandoned  homes.  My  father  as  the  years  went  on  became  one  of 
the  largest  landowners  and  cotton  planters  in  the  State;  but  because 
of  the  malarial  condition  before  mentioned  he  decided  to  move  to 
the  mountains  of  North  Alabama:  first  in  1886  to  Anniston  where 
he  engaged  in  milling  and  jobbing  and  warehousing,  still  retaining 
his  farm  interests  in  Comer;  and  in  1890  to  Birmingham.  In  Anniston 
among  the  members  of  his  Sunday  School  Class  was  his  young  friend 
Tom  Kilby,  who  later  while  Governor  of  Alabama  appointed  my 
father  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  elder  Senator  Bankhead. 

In  Birmingham,  while  entering  into  banking,  his  main  concern  was 
the  developing  of  a  grist  mill  business.  In  after  years  his  mill  and 
bank  interests  were  turned  over  to  others  and  in  1897  the  first  unit  of 
Avondale  Mills,  a  plant  of  40,000  spindles,  was  built  under  his  di- 
rection. In  the  course  of  time  and  as  the  business  grew,  he  brought 
in  his  four  sons  and  two  grandsons  and  there  are  now  ten  separate 
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units  in  seven  different  communities  in  the  State,  spinning  125,000 
bales  of  cotton  a  year,  approximately  an  eighth  of  the  Alabama  crop. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Armour 
Packing  Company,  Mr.  Armour,  Sr.,  made  it  his  particular  business 
to  fight  waste,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  stand  by  the  hour  where 
the  waste  pipe  from  his  plant  emptied  into  the  Chicago  River  watching 
for  evidence  of  anything  that  should  not  have  been  there.  My  father 
grew  up  in  this  same  school.  He  constantly  fought  any  sort  of  waste. 
His  eye  never  failed  to  see  things  out  of  place,  no  economies  were  too 
small  to  escape  his  attention. 

His  farming  and  business  interests  brought  him  into  head-on  con-  [ 
flict  with  the  railroad  rates  in  Alabama.  There  were  no  good  roads 
and  no  trucks  in  competition.  Rates  were  fixed  based  on  what  the 
traffic  would  bear  and  in  some  instances  more  than  it  could  bear. 
Local  rates  on  Alabama  farm  products  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
interstate  rates.  It  cost  more  to  bring  a  bale  of  cotton  from  Cullman 
to  Birmingham  than  to  ship  it  from  Mobile  to  Germany.  My  father  led 
the  organized  movement  against  these  conditions  and  was  elected  in 
1904  President  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  in  1906  Gover- 
nor of  the  State.  He  based  his  campaign  on  "Alabama  rates  as  low 
as  those  enjoyed  by  Georgia  on  110  articles  of  most  common  need  and 
use."  That  successful  fight  is  a  matter  of  record.  How  hard  this 
fight  was  is  spread  over  the  pages  of  the  press  of  those  years.  That 
was  a  struggle  for  fair  rates  within  Alabama.  The  bitterness  of  it 
took  much  of  the  happiness  out  of  my  mother's  life.  She  died  in  1920, 
the  morning  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate.  Today  Alabama's  Gov- 
ernor, together  with  other  Southern  governors,  is  just  winning  his 
first  fight  in  the  battle  for  fair  rates  between  the  sections. 

He  believed  that  the  great  power  development  at  Muscle  Shoals  and 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  should  be  held  as  a  heritage  forever  for  all 
the  people,  and  he  never  failed  to  use  his  influence  towards  this  end. 
Injected  into  his  administration  was  the  question  of  Prohibition,  and 
he  signed  Alabama's  first  Prohibition  law.  While  this  was  not  an 
issue  in  his  election,  the  continued  appeals  for  pardon  and  parole 
from  innocent  victims  of  intoxication  aroused  his  concern  and  won 
his  support.  This  brought  the  whole  question  of  paroles  and  its 
abuses  more  forcibly  to  his  attention.  He  found  that  those  with 
money  and  influence  could  more  easily  have  their  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  Board  while  many  others,  sometimes  more  deserving,  were 
unable  to  do  so,  and  he  interested  himself  in  a  plan  by  which  the  State 
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of  its  own  volition  would  seek  out  those  deserving  prisoners  who  were 
without  money  or  friends. 

My  father's  political  career  closed  with  his  short  session  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  spent  his  time  there  fighting  the  abuses 
of  the  Cotton  Exchanges.  His  bill,  supported  by  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Senator  Underwood,  won  in  the  Senate  but  lost  in  the  House. 
However,  later  years  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  effort,  and  the 
abuses  have  been  corrected. 

My  father's  second  marriage  in  1925  to  Mary  Carr  Gibson  of 
Verbena  and  Montgomery  whose  family  and  ours  had  been  friends 
for  many  years,  occurred  after  his  return  to  Alabama  from  Wash- 
ington. 

During  my  father's  last  years  he  concerned  himself  more  and  more 
with  his  plantation  affairs.  He  rode  again  over  the  same  land  of  his 
youth,  he  fished  in  the  same  streams  and  hunted  over  the  same  fields 
as  during  his  boyhood  days. 

He  concerned  himself  that  recreational  and  fishing  camps  were 
made  available  for  all  the  people  associated  with  Avondale  Mills. 

He  never  ceased  to  study.  He  held  his  interest  in  current  affairs. 
He  was  a  constant  reader  of  history  and  biography.  On  Sundays  he 
attended  Sunday  School  and  Church. 

At  Alexander  City  there  is  a  little  white  church — the  B.  B.  Comer 
Memorial  Church — and  on  a  bronze  plaque  in  the  vestibule  is  this  in- 
scription— 

MEMORIAL 

In  Honor  of 

Braxton  Bragg  Comer 

Son  of  John  Fletcher  and  Catherine 

Drewry  Comer 

Born  November  7,  1848,  Spring  Hill, 

Barbour  County,   Alabama 

Died  August  15,  1927,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

This  church  is  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Braxton 
Bragg  Comer,  distinguished  as  a  farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer, 
statesman,  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  progressive  in  thought, 
courageous  in  action,  fearless  in  duty,  clean  in  politics,  fair  in  busi- 
ness dealings,  and  liberal  to  worthy  causes.  To  the  church  he  gave 
freely  of  his  means  and  time,  placing  the  church  first  in  his  affairs. 
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He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  Spring 
Hill  in  the  church  built  by  his  father.  He  served  as  a  Sunday  School 
teacher,  superintendent,  a  steward  and  a  trustee  in  the  churches  at 
Spring  Hill,  Anniston  and  Birmingham. 

As  Governor  of  Alabama  and  as  United  States  Senator  he  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  his  State  and  nation,  but  in  one  of  his  last 
public  addresses  he  said,  "I  was  more  honored  and  rendered  a  greater 
service  as  Superintendent  of  a  Methodist  Church  Sunday  School  than 
as  Governor  or  Senator  of  my  State." 

During  my  father's  last  illness  and  death,  messages  came  from  many 
friends.  I  am  including  but  not  reading  two  or  three  of  these — to- 
gether with  extracts  from  two  editorials  of  the  time,  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  school  May  12, 
1910,  while  Governor. 

I  have  been  looking  through  some  of  my  father's  old  speeches  and 
I'd  like  to  quote  from  one  that  he  made  at  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
June  13,  1923,  which  seems  particularly  characteristic  of  him. 

"In  hunting  big  game  I  have  gone  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
different  points  from  Colorado  to  Alaska.  Big  game  is  hunted  above 
the  timber  line.  In  the  mountains  of  Colorado  timber  grows  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  10,000  feet.  Above  that  are  open  peaks  and 
plateaus.  In  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  the  line  is  7,000  feet  up. 
I  have  many  times  climbed  these  heights.  It  is  the  hardest  work. 
Think  of  climbing  step  by  step  nearly  two  miles  up,  thousands  of 
steps,  and  a  weighty  man  like  me  where  every  step  you  have  to  raise 
175  or  more  pounds,  the  ground  rough  and  rocky!  Frequently  you 
have  to  seek  places  to  put  your  foot;  many,  many  times  is  the  last 
breath  gone,  the  last  effort,  you  think,  made;  half  crying  you  sit  down 
and  in  resting,  looking  up  again  you  select  another  place  some  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  higher,  you  make  another  try  and  with  the  same  old  story 
of  try,  try  again,  you  finally  get  to  the  top.  You  are  above  the  tim- 
ber line  and  the  big  game  is  there — it  is  hunted  there.  So  in  life — if 
it  is  the  big  game  you  are  after,  you  have  got  to  make  the  climb." 

My  father  believed — as  do  you  and  I — that  all  real  progress  must 
be  spiritual. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  typed  across 
the  top  of  the  page  were  these  words — "The  chief  task  of  each  gen- 
eration is  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  next  generation."  I 
know  that  my  father  believed  you  were  fulfilling  this  task  at  Monte- 
vallo.    He  believed  in  those  immortal  words  of  Daniel  Webster:    "If 
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we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will 
efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples  they  will  crumble  to  dust;  but  if  we  work 
upon  minds;  if  we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of 
God  and  our  fellowman,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which 
will  brighten  to  all  eternity." 


Montgomery,  Alabama, 
May  12,   1910. 
To  The  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees 
Alabama  Girls  Industrial  School 
Montevallo,  Alabama 
My  dear  Sirs  and  Friends: 

Regretting  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  at  your  meeting  and  knowing 
your  high  regard  for  the  school  and  your  sincere  desire  to  promote 
its  very  best  interest,  I  make  the  following  suggestions  and  submit 
them  to  your  wisdom  and  judgment: 

The  school  will  have  about  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars 
more  per  annum  than  when  my  term  of  office  began.  This  sum  does 
not  include  the  increased  appropriation  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  by  the  Legislature.  Your  dormitories  are  now  in  repair,  and 
I  would  make  appropriations  for  putting  the  grounds  in  good  land- 
scape shape;  beautifying  them.  In  improvement  to  the  school  the 
cost  of  this  work  will  be  more  than  offset.  I  would  separate  the 
drinking  water  which  comes  from  the  spring  from  the  water  which 
comes  from  the  University  spring  or  elsewhere;  preferably  the  Uni- 
versity spring,  and  pump  by  electricity  from  your  engine  room  and 
present  dynamos. 

Your  teachers  are  possibly  the  poorest  paid  of  any  teachers  in  the 
State  and  I  would  suggest  that  their  salaries  be  placed  upon  a  better 
basis.  Excuse  me  for  writing  you  along  this  line,  but  I  had  it  in  mind 
to  bring  those  matters  before  the  Board,  discussing  them  fully  with 
you. 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  to  me,  and 
I  wish  for  you  a  continued  association  with  the  school.  I  wish  for  the 
school  the  very  greatest  success.  We  should  all  be  most  happy  at 
the  great  improvement  there,  and  should  expect  that  improvement, 
like  all  good  things,  to  continue  to  become  greater  and  greater  and 
better  and  better.  I  believe  we  have  a  great  President,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Board  on  this  selection.    I  think  he  is  ably  assisted  by 
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a  splendid  corps  of  teachers.     I  believe  the  possibilities  of  the  school 
building  on  what  you  have  are  simply  wonderful. 
With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  B.  Comer.,  Governor. 


Comer,  Alabama, 
August  2,  1927. 
Mr.  Donald  Comer 
Care  Avondale  Mills 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Dear  Donald: 

I  am  anxious  to  know  how  Governor  Comer  is  getting  on.  I  am 
hoping  and  praying  for  his  speedy  recovery.  He  has  always  been 
mighty  good  to  me,  and  all  my  folks  love  him.  My  father  died  when 
my  brother  and  I  were  school  boys.  The  Governor  was  kind  to  us 
and  gave  us  counsel  and  advice  and  told  my  mother  she  could  run 
an  account  at  his  store  for  plantation  supplies  without  security  or 
interest.  Of  course,  this  was  special  kindness  to  us,  under  the  con- 
dition. 

This  was  back  in  1880  when  I  was  a  boy  in  my  teens  and  my  mother 
had  no  business  experience.  We  all  sure  appreciated  his  goodness  to 
us,  and  he  has  always  been  good  to  me.  I  love  him  and  all  my  folks 
do.  I  do  not  know  what  malady  he  is  afflicted  with,  but  I  do  hope 
he  is  not  suffering  with  acute  pain. 

Let  us  know  how  he  is  getting  on. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Grant. 


From  T.  H.  Lee  of  Gastonburg,  Alabama,  dated  August  16,  1927. 

Hon.  Donald  Comer 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 
My  dear  Mr.  Comer: 

Having  seen  nothing  in  the  paper  for  several  days  about  Governor 
Comer's  condition,  I  was  persuaded  to  believe  he  was  recovering.  The 
announcement  of  his  passing  in  the  morning  papers  touches  me  deeply. 
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We  loved  each  other  as  a  father  and  son  and  I  feel  his  loss  keenly. 
The  Governor  was  no  ordinary  man,  while  all  men  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  were  bound  to  him  with  'hooks  of  steel  forever'. 

While  he  was  Governor,  I  was  closely  associated  with  him  as  an  edu- 
cator and  I  know  he  gave  an  impetus  to  education  in  Alabama  that  will 
never  die  as  long  as  the  mountains  cast  their  shadows  and  the  rivers 
run  to  the  sea. 


From  J.  A.  Lewis,  with  Miller  &  Martin,  Architects,  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  August  17,   1927. 

"It  was  never  my  privilege  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
B.  B.  Comer,  but  one  incident  about  three  months  ago  made  such  an 
impression  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Comer  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  have  running  water  placed  in  the  room  of  each  girl  at  the  Eva 
Comer  Home.  Knowing  the  large  number  of  fixtures  required  I  sug- 
gested that  this  work  would  be  an  exceedingly  expensive  operation. 
His  reply  in  his  characteristic  manner  was,  'I  am  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  these  young  ladies.  It  must  be 
a  first  class  home.'  " 

^  ^c  jfi  >(c  >jc 

From  Harry  Denman — 

"We  honored  him  on  May  28,  of  this  year,  [1927]  when  the  entire 
Sunday  School  gathered  together  under  his  leadership,  as  honorary 
chairman. 

"We  wanted  to  find  a  suitable  poem  to  publish  in  this  issue  of  the 
Circuit  Rider,  and  we  went  to  the  Library  and  began  to  go  through 
the  books.  We  found  pasted  in  the  front  page  of  each  book  "Library 
of  the  First  Methodist  Sunday  School"  and  we  remembered  that  it 
was  he  who  brought  a  carload  of  books  from  New  York,  while  Su- 
perintendent, and  established  the  Sunday  School  Library  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church. 

"On  all  occasions  when  Governor  Comer  was  speaking  he  always 
paid  tribute  to  that  widowed  mother  of  his  who  carried  him  and  his 
five  brothers  to  Sunday  School  every  Sunday  morning.  So  in  closing 
we  wish  to  thank  God  for  Catherine  Drewry  Comer,  who  gave  to  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  to  the  Methodist  Church,  Braxton  Bragg 
Comer." 
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Extract  from  editorial  from  Birmingham  Age-Herald: 
"Something  of  the  Cromwellian  founder  of  the  Comer  family  in 
this  country  there  was  in  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  whose  death  took 
place  Monday.  His  was  the  fervor  of  the  Roundhead,  not  merely 
in  the  field  of  religion,  but  in  every  field  touched  by  his  concern. 
Whether  fighting  for  railroad  regulation,  for  education  or  for  pro- 
hibition, he  stood  at  Armageddon  and  battled  for  the  Lord.  This,  it 
seems  to  The  Age-Herald,  is  the  explanation  of  the  power  of  the  man, 
of  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  causes  he  supported,  and  of  his  gift  for 
arousing  a  crusader's  spirit  in  his  followers.  To  him  everything  in  life 
was  colored  by  a  constant  sense  of  his  relation  to  God." 


Extract  from  editorial  from  Birmingham  News: 

"Behind  the  militant  and  at  times  acrid  exterior  of  this  remark- 
able man  was  screened  a  spirit  of  singular  gentleness  and  sweetness. 
He  was  at  once  one  of  the  most  affectionate  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  men — one  of  the  tenderest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
valiant  of  gentlemen.  'There  never  was  a  Comer',  said  a  political 
opponent  of  his  when  he  fired  his  first  gun  in  the  campaign  of  1905-6 
for  the  governorship,  'who  was  either  a  coward  or  a  fool.'  In  this 
judgment  may  be  discerned  the  secret  of  Governor  Comer's  sustained 
success.  Physical  courage  was  his  in  unquestioned  degree.  Intellec- 
tual courage  was  his  in  undisputed  measure.  His,  also,  in  unwaning 
ardor,  was  moral  courage.  He  had  knowledge — he  knew  men  and  he 
knew  things.  He  had  wisdom — a  passion  for  fact  and  a  will  to  power. 
He  had  understanding  and  made  use  of  it,  to  his  friends'  delight  and 
his  foes'  dismay.  Each  taking  with  a  frolic  welcome  the  thunder  with 
the  sunshine,  he  was  perhaps,  as  his  close  friends  knew,  never  so 
happy  as  when  teaching  the  members  of  his  Sunday  School  class  the 
story  of  the  Cross." 
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cAn  Address  by  the  Honorable  Gessner  T.  McCorvey 

ON 

JULIA  STRUDWICK  TUTWILER,  HER 
LIFE  AND  WORK 


Dr.  Harman,  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Alabama  College,  Student 
Body,  Distinguished  Visitors,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

["  FELT  highly  honored  when  Dr.  Harman  advised  me  that  I  had 
been  selected  to  take  part  in  the  Exercises  of  Dedication  of  the 
two  handsome  new  buildings  on  your  campus  named  in  honor  of 
Braxton  Bragg  Comer  and  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler.  Dr.  Harman 
requested  that  on  this  occasion  I  make  an  address  on  the  life  and 
work  of  my  distinguished  aunt,  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler.  This  ad- 
dress, in  my  opinion,  should  have  been  more  properly  assigned  to  a 
scholar  and  an  educator,  rather  than  to  a  mere  lawyer. 

Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler  was  born  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  on 
August  15th,  1841.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Tutwiler,  and 
Julia  Ashe  Tutwiler,  being  one  of  eleven  children.  Julia  Tutwiler's 
home  surroundings  were  such  that  we  are  not  surprised  that  early  in 
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life  she  took  an  intense  interest  in  educational  matters.  Possessed 
of  a  brilliant  mind  and  being  a  most  industrious  student,  she  had 
great  encouragement  in  her  immediate  home  circle.  Her  maternal 
grandfather  was  a  grandson  of  Governor  Samuel  Ashe,  of  North 
Carolina,  for  whom  Asheville  was  named.  Her  father,  Dr.  Henry 
Tutwiler,  was  a  distinguished  educator  and  the  first  A.M.  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  have  heard  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler  and 
her  sisters  tell  of  the  reminiscences  of  their  father,  Dr.  Henry  Tutwiler, 
in  connection  with  the  days  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at 
Charlottesville.  As  you  probably  all  know,  the  University  of  Virginia 
was  really  the  "apple  of  the  eye",  we  might  say,  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. The  University  was  his  creation,  and  Miss  Tutwiler's  father 
along  with  other  students  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  those  days 
were  frequent  visitors  at  the  home  of  Jefferson,  who  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  have  a  limited  number  of  the  young  students  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  take  dinner  with  him  each  Sunday  at  his  home  at  Monti- 
cello.  Jefferson's  interest  in  and  devotion  to  educational  matters,  and 
especially  the  University  of  Virginia,  could  not  possibly  be  more 
firmly  established  than  by  reading  the  epitaph  which  he  himself  wrote 
for  the  tomb  over  his  grave.  The  words  are  very  simple,  and  as  I 
recall  them,  they  are  something  like  this: 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Author  of  the  Statute  for 
Religious  Freedom  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  Founder 
of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  twice  been  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  yet  he  did  not  list  this  as  one  of  the  principal 
achievements  of  his  life  but  placed  ahead  of  the  honor  of  being  Presi- 
dent of  his  country  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  founder  of  a  great 
institution  of  higher  learning,  the  University  of  Virginia. 

When  the  University  of  Alabama  was  established  at  Tuscaloosa 
in  1831,  Dr.  Henry  Tutwiler  and  several  other  young  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  were  selected  as  members  of  its  first  fac- 
ulty. It  was  through  this  early  educational  work  of  Dr.  Tutwiler 
that  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler  happened  to  be  born  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  in  the  year  1841.  When  this  young  daughter  of  Dr.  Tut- 
wiler showed  such  marked  ability  as  a  student,  her  father  naturally 
took  the  greatest  pride  in  tutoring  her  in  the  classics  and  he  encour- 
aged her  in  her  ambition  to  become  a  great  scholar  and  educator.    He 
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did  not  share  in  the  common  belief  of  those  days  that  girls  should 
i  not  aspire  to  a  higher  education  which  at  that  time  was  only  given 
to  boys,  but  he  aided  his  brilliant  daughter  in  every  way  possible  in 
her  studies.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Julia  Tutwiler  was  sent  by  her 
father  to  a  French  boarding  school  in  Philadelphia  where  she  pur- 
sued her  studies  for  the  next  two  years,  and  then  she  attended  the 
now  famous  Vassar  College  for  one  year,  being  a  member  of  the  first 
class  to  enter  Vassar  College,  which  was  opened  in  the  year  1866. 
Her  further  studies  at  Vassar  were  discontinued  owing  to  the  economic 
condition  of  the  South  just  following  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion Era. 

Dr.  Tutwiler  established  at  Greene  Springs,  in  Hale  County,  Ala- 
bama, the  famous  Greene  Springs  School  which  was  called  "the  Rugby 
of  the  South"  and  was  attended  by  the  boys  of  many  of  the  leading 
families  of  Alabama  in  the  days  shortly  prior  to  and  just  following 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  first  work  as  a  teacher  done  by  Julia  Tutwiler 
was  at  her  father's  school,  which  was  located  about  three  miles  from 
Havana  in  Hale  County,  the  site  of  the  former  well-known  school 
being  now  marked  only  by  a  few  scattered  bricks  from  the  old  chim- 
neys and  foundations  of  the  buildings  which  formerly  were  a  part  of 
the  Greene  Springs  School. 

After  the  preliminary  teaching  work  done  at  her  father's  school, 
Miss  Tutwiler  taught  for  a  short  period  at  Greensboro.  As  there 
were  no  advantages  in  those  days  such  as  we  now  have  for  young  la- 
dies in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  Miss  Tutwiler  went  to  Lex- 
ington, Virginia,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  private  lessons  in  Latin 
and  Greek  from  the  professors  in  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Of  course,  such  a  thing  as  co-education  had  never  been  heard  of  in 
those  days.  This  was  followed  by  three  years  of  studying  and  teach- 
ing in  Germany. 

Upon  returning  from  Europe  in  1876,  Julia  Tutwiler  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Tuscaloosa  Female 
Academy  under  Professor  Alonzo  Hill,  one  of  the  best  known  Ala- 
bama educators  of  that  period.  It  was  in  this  position  that  her  abil- 
ity as  a  teacher  and  her  scholarly  attainments  first  gave  her  State- 
wide recognition. 

A  few  years  later  we  find  her  in  Paris,  doing  literary  work  by  writ- 
ing a  series  of  articles  on  the  great  Paris  Exposition  of  that  time. 

In  1881  Miss  Tutwiler  was  made  Co-Principal  with  Dr.  Carlos  G. 
Smith,  a  noted  scholar  of  those  days,  of  what  was  then  known  as 
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the  Livingston  Female  Academy,  and  later  known  as  the  Alabama 
Normal  College.  Livingston  was  really  where  her  life's  work  as  an 
educator  was  done.  It  was  in  this  same  year  of  1881  that  through 
persistent  efforts  and  an  undying  determination  to  get  what  she  went 
after  Julia  Tutwiler  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  to  make  a  grant  of  $2,500.00  to  her  school,  this  being 
the  first  grant  ever  made  by  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  education 
of  its  young  women.  The  school  was  primarily  one  for  teacher  train- 
ing, or  what  was  known  as  a  normal  college.  Miss  Tutwiler  had 
brought  back  with  her  from  Europe  many  advanced  views  on  teacher 
training,  and  it  is  said  that  she  introduced  into  this  State  what  we 
know  as  our  kindergarten  work  for  small  children.  Up  to  that  time 
there  had  been  no  kindergarten  in  this  State,  Miss  Tutwiler  having 
first  learned  of  the  work  of  kindergartens  from  her  studies  in  Ger- 
many. In  1883  the  school  was  incorporated  and  the  name  changed 
to  Alabama  Normal  College,  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler  being  made  Pres- 
ident. She  then  started  out  on  a  career  which  was  to  make  her  the 
most  noted  woman  educator  in  Alabama,  with  a  high  ranking  among 
all  Southern  educators,  and  she  then  began  in  earnest  her  educational 
work,  prison  reform  work,  and  other  worth-while  activities  which 
made  her  name  almost  a  household  word  in  practically  every  home 
in  Alabama. 

Julia  Tutwiler  soon  devoted  her  activities  towards  having  what 
she  described  as  a  "Trade  School  For  Women"  established  in  this 
State,  and  as  a  result  of  her  work,  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  1895, 
established  here  at  Montevallo  the  "Alabama  Girls'  Industrial 
School",  the  forerunner  of  your  present  splendid  institution.  She  was 
offered  the  first  presidency  of  this  school  but  declined  to  accept  the 
offer,  preferring  to  continue  at  Livingston  in  the  work  she  was  so 
wrapped  up  in. 

About  the  same  time  that  Miss  Tutwiler  was  so  active  in  having 
what  she  referred  to  as  "A  Trade  School  For  Women"  established 
in  this  State,  she  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  persuade  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama  to  admit  young  women  to  its 
classes.  Miss  Tutwiler  had  an  almost  unanswerable  argument  to  pre- 
sent to  the  University's  Trustees.  She  called  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama  to  a  clause  in  the 
grant  of  land  which  had  been  made  to  that  University  which  read  as 
follows: 
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"To  be  used  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  youth  of  the  State." 

She  took  the  position  that  half  of  the  youth  of  the  State — the 
girls — had  been  deprived  of  this  gift. 

In  the  year  1907  the  University  of  Alabama,  in  recognition  of  the 
magnificent  work  which  Julia  Tutwiler  had  done  for  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  women  of  this  State,  conferred  upon  her  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  she  being  the  first  woman  so  honored  by 
our  State  University. 

Julia  Tutwiler  continued  as  President  of  the  Alabama  Normal  Col- 
lege from  1883  to  1910,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  having 
then  reached  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  she  was  made  President  Emeritus 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Livingston,  and  during  the  remaining 
years  of  her  life  spent  much  time  in  writing  articles  on  educational 
matters  and  also  on  prison  reform  work,  in  an  effort  to  arouse  the 
people  of  the  State  to  adopt  those  measures  which  she  deemed  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

On  one  occasion  President  Grover  Cleveland  referred  to  Miss  Tut- 
wiler as  "the  brainiest  woman  I  ever  met." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  highest  salary  paid  Miss  Tutwiler 
during  all  of  her  years  of  service  as  President  of  Alabama  Normal 
College  was  $500.00  per  annum. 

Miss  Tutwiler  was  anything  but  conventional  in  her  habits.  She 
always  dressed  as  the  women  of  her  time  did,  in  black,  with  a  funny 
little  black  bonnet,  the  like  of  which  none  of  you  students  have  ever 
seen  except  in  family  albums.  When  she  would  go  out  on  some  spe- 
cial occasion  to  make  an  address  or  participate  in  a  public  function, 
some  member  of  the  family  would  have  to  check  up  and  see  that 
she  did  not  have  her  bonnet  on  sideways  or  backwards,  as  she  would 
just  as  frequently  put  her  bonnet  on  the  wrong  way  as  the  right  way. 
She  cared  absolutely  nothing  for  clothes  and  gave  no  thought  to 
"dressing  up"  as  we  might  term  it.  I  think  one  of  the  most  amusing 
incidents  I  recall  was  the  story  she  told  about  some  of  the  family  in- 
sisting upon  her  getting  a  new  bonnet  when  she  was  going  to  appear 
before  some  distinguished  body  for  a  lecture.  On  her  train  trip 
over  to  the  place  where  her  lecture  was  to  be  made  she  was  making 
some  notes  and  completely  wrapped  up  in  thoughts  of  the  subject 
she  was  to  discuss,  and  when  it  came  time  for  her  to  alight  from  the 
train  she  and  the  conductor  were  searching  everywhere  for  her  bonnet, 
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but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Finally,  when  she  got  up  to  leave 
the  train,  minus  her  bonnet,  she  found  that  she  had  been  sitting  on 
her  bonnet  during  practically  the  entire  trip,  having  placed  it  on  the 
seat  beside  her,  and  carelessly  moved  over  and  mashed  it  flat. 

Julia  Tutwiler  had  one  of  the  most  benevolent  faces  of  any  woman 
I  have  ever  known.  There  was  something  almost  angelic  in  her  ex- 
pression, and  I  think  the  fact  that  she  impressed  other  people  this 
way  could  not  be  better  established  than  to  repeat  to  you  a  little 
story  that  I  heard  her  tell  when  I  was  quite  a  child.  It  seemed  that 
she  had  gone  to  New  York  on  a  visit  and  as  was  her  custom,  she  took 
a  long  stroll  through  Central  Park.  It  was  during  the  hot  summer- 
time and  she  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  to  rest.  On  so  doing 
she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  placed  it  on  the  seat  beside  her.  She 
then  folded  her  arms  with  the  palm  of  one  hand  turned  upward  and 
soon  lost  consciousness  while  taking  a  little  nap.  When  she  awoke 
she  was  startled  to  find  several  coins,  consisting  of  quarters,  dimes 
and  nickels  in  her  hand.  Strangers  passing  by  and  seeing  this  elderly 
lady  with  a  benevolent  face  sleeping  in  the  park  had  assumed  that 
she  was  some  poor  old  beggar,  worn  out  from  her  travels,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  on  a  park  bench.  She  always  enjoyed  telling  this  story, 
and  if  there  had  been  in  those  days  such  a  contest  I  am  sure  that  she 
would  have  related  this  incident  as  being  "her  most  embarrassing  mo- 
ment." 

Not  only  will  Miss  Tutwiler  be  remembered  as  a  great  educator, 
but  the  work  which  she  did  in  prison  reform  has  left  an  indelible 
impression  upon  our  State.  She  labored  hard  and  long  to  remove  the 
deplorable  conditions  which  she  found  existing  among  our  State  con- 
victs, when  under  the  old  lease  system  State  convicts  were  hired 
out  like  so  many  slaves  to  coal  mining  companies  to  work  in  the  coal 
mines.  There  were  many  objections  to  this  practice,  chief  among 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  a  man  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  some  more  or  less  trivial  offense  with 
a  comparatively  few  months  to  serve,  was  killed  by  a  cave-in  or  a 
severe  explosion  in  these  mines,  thus  having,  in  effect,  imposed  upon 
him  a  death  sentence  for  a  crime  which  was  by  no  means  a  capital  of- 
fense. Miss  Tutwiler  realized  the  injustice  of  this  condition,  and  it 
was  probably  more  through  her  efforts  than  the  efforts  of  any  other 
person  that  convicts  were  removed  from  the  mines  and  the  present 
system  of  more  humane  treatment  of  convicts  begun. 
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Miss  Tutwiler  also  made  a  valiant  fight  to  have  the  State  do  some- 
thing for  the  wives  and  children  of  men  who  had  been  convicted 
and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  She  seemed  to  grasp,  long  prior  to  the 
vast  majority  of  her  fellow  citizens,  the  fact  that  when  a  man  was 
convicted  of  a  crime  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  with  no  provision 
made  for  his  wife  and  children,  the  wife  and  children  left  behind 
were  primarily  the  ones  who  were  punished  when  their  bread-winner 
was  taken  away. 

She  was  a  constant  visitor  to  the  convict  camps  in  this  State,  and 
established  Bible  Classes  and  arranged  for  teachers  to  conduct  classes 
at  these  convict  camps  for  those  convicts  who  were  willing  to  accept 
the  advantages  offered  through  her  untiring  work  in  their  behalf.  In 
fact,  her  work  in  the  convict  camps  became  so  well  known  that  Bishop 
Fitzgerald,  of  Tennessee,  gave  her  the  name  of  "The  Angel  Of  The 
Stockade." 

While  Julia  Tutwiler  had  been  signally  honored  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  by  the  naming  of  the  girls'  dormitory  in  her  honor,  a  fur- 
ther distinct  honor  was  conferred  upon  her  in  1931,  when  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  a  handsome 
oil  painting  of  her  was  unveiled  on  May  11th,  1931,  during  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Centennial  Celebration.  This  oil  painting,  which 
is  located  in  Tutwiler  Hall  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  shows  Miss 
Tutwiler  at  the  time  she  was  a  student  at  Vassar  College. 

Public  men  of  Alabama  who  were  active  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  have  told  me  that  they  never  recall  a  time  when  "Miss 
Julia",  as  they  all  knew  her,  did  not  get  whatever  she  went  after  when 
the  Legislature  was  in  session.  She  would  be  turned  down  time  and 
time  again  on  some  pet  bill  which  she  thought  ought  to  be  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  but  the  sincerity  of  her  effort  and  her  firm  belief 
in  the  righteousness  of  her  cause  was  such  that  she  would  invariably 
in  the  end  wind  up  by  carrying  her  point.  During  these  days  Miss 
Tutwiler  had  no  stauncher  friend  or  supporter  than  that  great  Ala- 
bamian,  Governor  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  who  was  her  close  personal 
friend  and  admirer,  and  in  whose  honor  one  of  the  magnificent  build- 
ings being  dedicated  today  is  named.  She  had  entree  into  the  of- 
fices of  all  state  officials, — even  the  Governor's  office, — and  the 
fact  that  everyone  knew,  to  use  the  slang  of  the  street,  that  she  had 
"no  axe  to  grind",  but  was  merely  over  there  in  the  interest  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  her  State,  gave  her  an  influence  which  she  could 
not  possibly  have  had  if  she  had  been  seeking  some  selfish  advantage. 
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Julia  Tutwiler  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  but  none  of  them  gained 
such  wide  publicity  or  favorable  comment  as  her  famous  poem,  "Ala- 
bama." This  is  a  beautiful  poem,  and  while  it  was  set  to  music  and 
was  for  many,  many  years  recognized  as  the  Alabama  State  Song, 
yet,  it  was  not  officially  made  our  State  Song  until  the  adoption  by 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  was  approved  March  9th,  1931.  I  would  like  to  read 
this  entire  poem  to  you,  but  time  will  not  permit.  However,  I  will 
read  the  first  and  last  stanzas: 

"ALABAMA" 

"Alabama,  Alabama, 

We  will  aye  be  true  to  thee, 

From  thy  Southern  shore  where  groweth, 

By  the  sea  thine  orange  tree, 

To  thy  Northern  vale  where  floweth, 

Deep  and  blue  thy  Tennessee, 

Alabama,  Alabama, 

We  will  aye  be  true  to  thee. 


Little,  little  can  I  give  thee, 

Alabama,  mother  mine; 

But  that  little — hand,  brain,  spirit, 

All  I  have  and  am  are  thine. 

Take,  O  take  the  gift  and  giver, 

Take  and  serve  thyself  with  me, 

Alabama,  Alabama, 

I  will  aye  be  true  to  thee." 

This  poem  was  written  by  Julia  Tutwiler  when  she  was  homesick 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  probably  expresses  her  love  for  Alabama  in  as 
beautiful  words  as  one  could  use  in  proclaiming  her  love  of  her  native 
State. 

I  think  the  poem  "Alabama"  reflects,  in  a  splendid  manner,  the 
beauty  and  high  resolve  of  Julia  Tutwiler's  entire  life. 

Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler  died  in  1916  and  her  remains  are  buried 
beside  the  bodies  of  her  distinguished  father  and  devoted  mother 
in  the  little  church  cemetery  at  Havana,  in  Hale  County,  Alabama. 
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Now,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  take  the  liberty  of  impressing  upon 
you  young  ladies  one  thought  that  may  not  have  been  impressed  upon 
you  as  forcefully  as  I  think  it  should  be,  and  that  is  the  great  bless- 
ing that  is  yours  for  this  opportunity  to  be  educated  in  your 
home  State.  You  will  not  now,  at  your  age,  appreciate  what  it  will 
mean  to  you  in  future  years  to  have  been  educated  at  this  splendid 
College,  rather  than  at  a  college  in  some  distant  State.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  what  it  is  worth  to  a  young  man  and  of  course 
the  same  applies  to  young  women.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  I  can  hardly  go  to  a  county  in 
Alabama  where  I  don't  find  some  men  who  were  my  boyhood  friends 
in  College  days.  Attending  a  college  in  your  home  State  draws  you 
closer  to  your  own  people  and  gives  you  an  interest  in  their  welfare, 
and  gives  them  an  interest  in  your  welfare,  which  would  be  utterly 
impossible  if  you  were  educated  in  some  far  off  State  where  little 
interest  is  taken  in  you,  further  than  the  collection  of  the  tuition 
which  you  would  have  to  pay  to  those  foreign  colleges.  Here  you 
are  among  home  folks.  We  know  and  you  know  the  type  of  men 
and  women  under  whose  guidance  and  leadership  you  live.  We  know 
that  they  instill  in  you  correct  principles  of  living,  so  as  to  make 
you  valuable  citizens  when  you  leave  the  college  grounds. 

Aside  from  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  you  are  also  being  taught  other  useful  things  that  will  fit 
you  to  become  home-makers.  You  girls  are  to  be  the  wives  and  moth- 
ers of  the  future  and  the  training  you  are  receiving  here  will  fit  you 
to  preside  over  homes  and  take  your  place  in  building  a  finer  and 
better  Alabama. 

I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  many  of  you,  but  I  do 
know  some  of  the  splendid  young  girls  from  my  home  county  of 
Mobile,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  the  type  of  girls  which  Alabama  Col- 
lege has  drawn  from  other  sections  of  the  State  by  the  type  of  girls 
who  have  come  here  from  Mobile  County,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  safely 
do  so,  then  I  can  say  to  you  that  this  student  body  is  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  best  and  most  wholesome  people  of  our  State.  I  would 
like  for  all  of  you  young  ladies  to  realize  that  you  are  greatly  blessed 
by  the  action  of  your  parents  in  having  you  attend  a  college  in 
your  home  State,  where  you  make  friendships  that  will  last'  down 
the  years,  rather  than  sending  you  to  some  Northern  university  or 
even  to  a  university  in  some  other  Southern  state. 
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I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  members  of  your  fac- 
ulty as  I  have  your  distinguished  President,  but  Dr.  Harman  has  for 
years  stood  for  everything  that  was  best,  not  only  in  the  educational 
activities  of  the  State,  but  in  the  moral  upbuilding  of  its  young  peo- 
ple, and  I  know  that  under  his  able  leadership  and  guidance  the  entire 
faculty  of  this  splendid  College  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  but  Dr.  Har- 
man assigned  me  a  subject  which  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  even  par- 
tially cover  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  think  it  most  appropriate 
that  the  memory  of  such  distinguished  Alabamians  should  be  kept 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  our  State,  and  while  those  of  you 
new  growing  up  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  these  two 
distinguished  Alabamians  whom  we  honor  on  this  occasion,  yet  it  is 
fine  to  know  that  the  leaders  in  the  educational  work  in  our  State 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  propriety  of  having  the  lives  of  great 
Alabamians  brought  to  the  attention  of  younger  generations  by  pre- 
serving their  memory  in  permanent  testimonials  such  as  these  two 
magnificent  buildings  which  are  being  dedicated  on  this  day. 

I  wish  again  to  thank  Dr.  Harman  and  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Dedicatory  Exercises  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  and  see  something  of  this  splendid  institution  of  which  every 
Alabamian  is  justly  proud.  Your  distinguished  President  has  for 
years  labored  to  see  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  State  are  given 
every  educational  advantage  that  they  are  capable  of  accepting.  Dr. 
Harman  has  made  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  as  an  educator  not  only  among  his  own  people  in  Alabama,  but 
throughout  the  South  and  the  Nation,  and  you  young  ladies  are 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  guidance. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  meet  you  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  wish  to  express  the  very  sincere  hope  that  our  paths 
will  cross  again  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

I  thank  you. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  McCorvey's  speech,  Dr.  Arthur  Fort 
Harman,  President  of  Alabama  College,  presented  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  the  great  audience  which  filled  Palmer  Audi- 
torium. 

First  was  Mrs.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  widow  of  former  Governor 
Comer.  Dr.  Harman  characterized  her  as  "an  example  of  Alabama's 
womanhood  at  its  noblest  and  best."  Dr.  Harman  then  presented 
Mr.  William  T.  Warren,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Warren, 
Knight,  and  Davis,  Birmingham,  for  many  years  official  architects  of 
Alabama  College,  upon  whose  drawing  boards  Comer  Hall  and  Tut- 
v/iler  Hall  first  took  shape.  Mr.  Eugene  Knight,  a  junior  member 
ol  the  firm,  was  also  introduced;  as  was  Mr.  Robert  Upchurch,  of 
Montgomery,  of  the  Upchurch  Construction  Company,  contractors 
for  Tutwiler  Hall  and  Comer  Hall. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Colonel  W.  G.  Henderson,  state  director  of 
the  Works  Projects  Administration  of  Alabama,  who  was  next  intro- 
duced, Dr.  Harman  commented  on  the  uniformly  pleasant  relations 
existing  between  the  College  and  the  Works  Projects  Administration 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  When  presenting  Mr.  E.  M.  Beardslee, 
official  representative  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  Dr.  Har- 
man noted  that  the  dealings  of  the  College  with  this  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  been  equally  harmonious  and  cordial. 
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oAn  Address  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Collins 

ON 

THE  HIGHER  LEARNING 


Early  Institutions 

T  T IGHER  education  has  had  a  long  and  continuous  existence.  The 
date  of  its  precise  origin  is  obscure  but  it  is  a  derivation  of  the 
ancient  world.  Centuries  before  universities  were  founded  in  Western 
Europe,  centers  of  learning  in  the  East  were  teaching  geography, 
astronomy,  music,  aesthetics,  ethics,  and  logic. 

Plato's  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle  were  great  educa- 
tional institutions  and  represent  the  nearest  approach  to  the  universi- 
ties established  during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  had  large  numbers 
of  students  who  formulated  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  con- 
duct, but  they  never  had  a  faculty,  never  gave  examinations  and  did 
not  confer  degrees. 

In  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  Era  the  cul- 
ture of  Greece  was  passed  on  to  Rome  where  it  continued  to  flourish 
for  only  a  few  centuries.  After  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  barba- 
rians, this  culture  was  almost  totally  destroyed.    Then  came  the  Dark 
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Ages  and  the  western  world  was  plunged  into  darkness  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  church  was  the  only  institution  that  survived  the  barba- 
rian invasion  and  it  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  secular  learning. 
The  only  schools  which  existed  were  the  monastic  schools  and  their 
teachings  were  confined  to  the  sacred  books  and  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  There  was,  however,  an  occasional  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  learning  during  this  period.  The  most  noted  one 
was  that  of  Charlemagne  who  introduced  the  study  of  the  Latin 
classics  in  his  famous  Palace  school. 

But  little  progress  was  made,  however,  in  the  revival  of  learning 
until  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  during  which  time  the  feudal 
system  took  definite  form,  towns  began  to  spring  up  and  grow,  and 
a  spirit  of  nationalism  began  to  develop.  These  movements,  together 
with  the  Crusades  which  aroused  new  enthusiasms  among  the  people, 
gave  rise  to  the  medieval  universities  which  were  destined  to  rise  to 
their  preeminence  and  splendor  during  the  thirteenth  century,  a  cen- 
tury called  by  James  J.  Walsh  the  greatest  of  centuries.  Certainly 
it  was  the  greatest  of  all  centuries  for  the  awakening  learning  and  for 
the  growth  of  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Some  of  the  medieval 
universities  had  enrollments  comparable  to  the  enrollments  in  our 
largest  universities  today.  They  were  the  first  institutions  to  confer 
degrees.    They  established  schools  of  medicine  and  schools  of  law. 

These  early  universities  proved  to  be  institutions  with  survival  qual- 
ities. They  had  alternating  periods  of  advancement  and  recession,  but 
they  were  able  to  weather  the  storms  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease which  constantly  swept  over  Western  Europe.  They  survived  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  counter-revolution 
new  universities  were  established  in  Western  Europe  during  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Colonial  Development 

About  this  time  higher  education  had  its  birth  in  Colonial  America 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  reflect  the  traditions  and  practices 
of  the  European  colleges  and  universities.  Practically  ail  of  these 
early  institutions,  Harvard  established  in  1636;  William  and  Mary 
in  1693;  Yale  in  1701;  Princeton  in  1746,  were  controlled  by  the 
church  and  reflected  the  classical  traditions.  A  notable  exception  to 
this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  which  grew 
out  of  the  educational  concepts  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  two  great  democratic  humanists,  Franklin  and  Jef- 
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ferson,  who  were  not  themselves  professional  educators,  stand  in  the 
front  ranks  of  Americans  who  have  influenced  the  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can education. 

Only  nine  of  the  twelve  colleges  which  were  established  prior  to 
the  American  Revolution  survived  that  struggle.  Although  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Revolution  were  critical  ones  for  the  col- 
onies, their  faith  in  education  as  the  bulwark  of  free  institutions  did 
not  weaken.  The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  declared:  "Religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged."  The  ordinance  provided  that  one  section  in 
every  township  should  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
and  two  townships  in  each  state  for  the  support  of  a  university. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the  state  universities  in  the  North- 
west area.  Thus  was  the  policy  of  making  Federal  land  grants  for 
educational  purposes  established. 

The  efforts  of  the  founders  of  our  government  to  establish  a  nation- 
al university  were  not  realized.  Madison  and  Pinckney  made  an  ef- 
fort in  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  grant  such  power  to  Con- 
gress. Washington  in  his  first  inaugural  address  suggested  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  university  as  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
national  aid  might  promote  the  interests  of  education.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a  university  was  advocated  by  the  four  presidents  who 
followed  Washington. 

While  the  efforts  to  establish  a  national  university  failed,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  it  by  the  founders  of  the  government  had,  no  doubt,  a  great 
influence  in  establishing  the  principle  of  state  support  for  institutions 
of  higher  learning  within  the  states. 

However,  today  we  have  more  privately  supported  higher  institu- 
tions than  higher  institutions  under  public  control.  And  these  private 
institutions  enroll  about  one-half  of  all  college  students.  The  income 
of  private  higher  institutions  is  slightly  more  than  that  of  public  in- 
stitutions. 

About  ten  per  cent  of  the  youth  of  this  country  of  college  age  are 
enrolled  in  college.  This  ratio  varies  greatly  among  the  states.  It 
ranges  from  twenty-three  per  cent  in  California  to  less  than  five  per 
cent  in  Mississippi.   In  Alabama  it  is  slightly  more  than  six  per  cent. 
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Development  in  the  South 

Higher  education  in  the  South  prior  to  the  War  Between  the  States 
was  comparable  in  practically  all  respects  with  higher  education  in 
the  East — in  total  enrollment,  in  financial  support,  and  in  faculty 
caliber.  The  South  manifested  an  early  interest  in  higher  education. 
The  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  next  after  Harvard 
in  Colonial  times.  North  Carolina  University,  established  in  1789, 
is  the  oldest  state  university  in  the  United  States.  The  universities  of 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  were  among  the  first  established 
state  universities.  Secondary  education  did  not  develop  as  rapidly  in 
the  South  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  "The  Slavocracy  was 
more  interested  in  the  higher  education  of  the  few  than  in  effective 
secondary  education  of  the  many." 

Since  the  War  Between  the  States  progress  of  higher  education  in 
the  South  has  lagged  far  behind  progress  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  not  had  the  financial  support  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
discharge  properly  the  functions  it  ought  to  perform  and  it  has  been 
and  is  today  dominated  entirely  too  much  by  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Because  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate financial  support,  and  because  of  domination  by  an  association 
that  is  more  concerned  about  the  number  of  books  in  the  library  than 
the  use  of  the  books,  it  has  not  had  the  stimulus  to  experiment  and  to 
break  into  new  fields. 

Development  in  Alabama 

The  development  of  higher  education  in  Alabama  parallels  rather 
closely  its  development  in  other  Southern  States.  The  idea  of  public 
support  for  the  higher  education  of  women  has  been  particularly  slow 
to  develop  in  Alabama.  Women  were  not  admitted  to  the  publicly 
supported  degree-granting  institutions  at  the  University  or  Auburn 
until  about  1895.  Even  the  first  public  normal  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers  established  at  Florence  in  1872  did  not  admit  women  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  its  operation.  Alabama  College  did  not  grant 
four-year  college  degrees  until  1924. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  there  has  been  much  progress  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years. 

There  were  only  two  publicly  supported,  degree-granting  institu- 
tions in  Alabama  in  1915,  whereas  we  now  have  eight  such  institutions, 
one    of    which   is   for  Negroes.     Twenty-five   years  ago  only   3,604 
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students  were  enrolled  in  publicly  supported  institutions  of  higher 
learning  while  today  the  number  is  13,500.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
total  value  of  the  school  plant  of  the  state-supported  institutions  of 
higher  learning  was  only  $3,300,000,  whereas  today  the  total  value 
approximates  $20,500,000.  The  college  faculties  of  the  state  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  included  only  284  teachers  in  1915  while  to- 
day the  number  is  approximately  900. 

The  state  appropriations  available  for  higher  education  amounted 
to  only  $435,000  in  1915.   Today  the  total  is  $2,317,000. 

During  the  past  four  years  more  than  $5,000,000  has  been  added 
to  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Approximately  half  of  the  funds  required  for  these 
improvements  was  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
New  Deal  program.  Some  buildings  were  constructed  by  means  of 
outright  Federal  grants  with  little  or  no  matching  of  funds  required. 
Most  of  the  buildings,  however,  have  been  constructed  under  the 
P.W.A.  program  which  required  a  matching  of  Federal  funds  on  a 
basis  of  a  fifty-five  per  cent  local  funds  to  forty-five  per  cent  Federal 
funds.  Local  funds  were  obtained  largely  by  means  of  issuance  of 
revenue  bonds  to  be  paid  by  students  through  fees  and  rents  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Unfortunately,  our  publicly  supported  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  far  from  being  free  institutions.  The  State  provides  only  ap- 
proximately forty-three  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  operating  these  insti- 
tutions; students  themselves  pay  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  cost 
through  fees,  and  the  remainder  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  from  miscellaneous  sources.  College  students  in  Alabama 
are  paying  annually  $1,500,000  in  fees  toward  their  education.  High 
college  fees  inevitably  exclude  many  able  students  from  our  colleges 
because  of  limited  financial  resources. 

Training  for  Leadership 

A  primary  responsibility  of  higher  learning  is  the  training  of  lead- 
ership in  all  worthy  fields  of  endeavor  in  a  cooperative  society.  We 
must  have  leaders  who  are  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  service,  leaders 
who  are  free  from  class  interests  and  prejudices,  leaders  who  are  not 
afraid  of  change  and  progress.  We  must  have  leaders  with  insight 
and  perspective,  leaders  who  are  more  than  specialists  in  their  par- 
ticular fields,  leaders  who  can  see  how  each  field  of  endeavor  makes 
its  contributions  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 
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We  must  look  as  never  before  to  the  higher  institutions  to  train 
these  leaders.    It  is  their  function  more  peculiarly  than  ever  before. 

The  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  are  non-selective  institu- 
tions or  at  least  they  should  be.  The  elementary  school  actually  is  al- 
most so  in  practice. 

The  high  school  is  in  theory  and  is  rapidly  becoming  so  in  practice. 
The  expectancy  of  high  school  graduation  increased  nearly  three  times 
from  1918  to  1938.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  twelve  years  of 
schooling  are  necessary  for  individuals  in  our  society  if  they  are 
to  discharge  properly  their  increased  duties  and  accept  their  increasing 
responsibilities  as  citizens.  The  limited  education  which  was  adequate 
for  a  simpler  society  will  not  fit  citizens  to  cope  with  the  complexity 
of  tasks  facing  present-day  society.  However,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  function  of  higher  learning  it  must  restrict  its  opportunities  and 
privileges  to  those  who  are  capable  and  willing  to  profit  from  the  pro- 
gram offered. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  State  has  no  responsibility  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  to  youth  past  high  school  age  who  cannot 
profit  from  resident  college  training.  There  is  a  great  need  for  the 
expansion  of  training  in  service  and  of  adult  education  programs.  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  should  take  the  leadership  in  developing 
this  type  of  educational  opportunity  for  non-college  students. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  higher  institutions  is  to  those  of  high 
intellectual  gifts  whose  "main  purpose  is  the  perpetuation  and  ad- 
vancement" of  our  best  traditions  and  heritage,  and  for  those  of  su- 
perior talents  and  interests  "who  are  training  for  important  profes- 
sional, (technical) ,  or  administrative  work."  Certainly  the  demands 
and  needs  of  these  groups  should  be  served  by  the  higher  institutions 
before  their  doors  are  opened  to  the  intellectually  mediocre  or  those 
who  enter  merely  because  they  desire  the  hall-mark  of  a  diploma. 

If  this  thesis  is  accepted  as  sound  then  there  should  be  a  more  rig- 
orous selection  of  students  by  the  higher  institutions  and  there  should 
be  much  more  elimination  of  students  of  low  ability  and  of  those  who 
lack  interest,  diligence,  or  ambition.  This  does  not  mean  that  en- 
rollments in  our  higher  institutions  should  be  reduced.  There  exists 
an  abundance  of  evidence  which  shows  that  many  competent  youths 
do  not  attend  college.  Twenty-six  thousand  high  school  seniors  in 
Pennsylvania,  tested  for  general  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, English,  history,  science,  and  language,  were  followed  during 
the  next  two  years  to  discover  their  educational  and  occupational  dis- 
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tribution.  The  follow-up  showed  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents who  were  in  college  for  at  least  two  years  after  leaving  high 
school  had  scored  lower  on  the  high  school  tests  than  over  half  of  those 
who  did  not  go  to  college  after  graduation  from  high  school. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  Toops  in  Ohio,  half  of  the  best 
talent  in  the  state's  48,000  high  school  graduates  each  year  do  not 
enter  college.  "Factors  unrelated  to  capacity  apparently  determine 
which  youths  shall  go  to  college  and  are  responsible  for  tremendous 
waste  in  human  resources  of  the  highest  caliber."  What  are  these  fac- 
tors? Lack  of  finance  is,  no  doubt,  the  major  one.  Low  family  in- 
come limits  both  high  school  and  college  attendance.  According  to  a 
publication  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  forty-two  per  cent 
of  all  families  in  the  United  States  of  two  or  more  persons  have  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $1,000  per  year;  sixty-five  per  cent  less  than  $1,500; 
and  eighty-seven  per  cent  less  than  $2,500.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
income  per  year  a  family  must  have  to  finance  a  boy  or  girl  in  col- 
lege. Many  circumstances  enter  into  the  picture.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  chances  of  the  $1,000  income  group  for  doing  so  are  practi- 
cally nil  unless  assistance  is  secured  from  private  or  public  sources. 

Certainly  we  will  not  find  as  high  a  proportion  of  gifted  youths  in 
these  lower  income  groups  as  in  the  higher  income  groups,  but  there 
is  too  much  talent  in  these  groups  for  us  to  take  chances  on  losing  it. 

The  N.Y.A.  program  has  shown  that  selected  students  from  the 
low  income  groups  make  superior  college  records.  In  1936-37  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  1,252  N.Y.A.  students  of  Ohio  State  University  made 
scholastic  records  above  the  average  of  students  who  graduate  from 
that  institution.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1935-36,  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  N.Y.A.  students  came  from  the  upper  half  of  their 
high  school  graduating  class. 

Studies  of  Alabama  students  made  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  show  over  a  period  of  years  that  from  59  per  cent  to  68 
per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  in  the  very  highest  group  failed 
to  enroll  in  Alabama  colleges  the  next  year  after  graduation.  If  we 
take  the  four  highest  of  ten  groups  ranked  according  to  tested  ability 
of  high  school  graduates  of  1932,  1937,  and  1938,  we  find  that  only 
30  per  cent  of  this  group  enrolled  in  1933,  34  per  cent  in  1938,  and  36 
per  cent  in  1939. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  ideal  of  removing  "all  economic  and  social 
barriers  to  higher  learning,  in  both  its  special  and  its  general  aspects; 
if  we  are  to  achieve  the  most  characteristic  ideal  of  American  democ- 
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racy,  that  of  equality  of  opportunity,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  in- 
sist upon  the  policy  of  continuing  grants  to  gifted  and  worthy  college 
students." 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  we  have  secured  under  the  New 
Deal  Program  numerous  desirable  and  badly  needed  improvements, 
including  building  on  the  campuses  of  our  higher  institutions,  improve- 
ments which  we  would  not  have  had  in  a  quarter  of  a  century's  time 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  received  through  grants  and  loans 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  services  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions would  have  been  seriously  handicapped  had  it  not  been  for  this 
assistance.  But  the  part  of  the  financing  of  the  construction  of  these 
buildings  which  is  now  being  borne  by  the  students  through  additional 
fees  should  not  have  been  passed  by  the  State  to  the  students  who  at- 
tend these  institutions.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  that  in  a  democracy  all  education  should  be  free. 
There  was  a  time  in  this  country  and  in  this  State  when  there  was 
very  little  public  support  for  higher  education.  Through  the  years 
we  were  slowly  but  surely  progressing  toward  the  ideal  of  complete 
state  support.  The  state's  placing  of  the  burden  of  the  loans  for  con- 
structing these  buildings  upon  the  students  who  use  them  is  a  setback 
to  progress  toward  this  ideal.  It  has  increased  the  cost  of  education 
to  the  individual.  Such  practice  contributes  to  the  dangerous  con- 
ception that  higher  learning  is  essentially  an  individual  right  and  for 
individual  self-aggrandizement.  It  contributes  to  the  conception  of 
higher  learning  as  a  badge  of  aristocracy — a  conception  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  uproot  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  expanding  the  facilities  avail- 
able for  higher  education  by  means  of  the  P.W.A.  building  program. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  State  has  not  provided  a  more  demo- 
cratic method  of  financing  college  buildings  so  imperatively  needed. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  cooperate  generously  in 
meeting  their  great  responsibilities.  All  too  frequently,  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  this  and  other  states  have  acted  as  though  they 
were  private  corporations  holding  monopolistic  interests  rather  than 
service  institutions.  Publicly  supported  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing belong  to  the  people  and  they  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving 
the  people.  They  can  render  their  best  service  only  through  a  policy 
of   mutual   cooperation.    The  State  and   Nation  need   the  effective 
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services  of  all  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  today  as  never 
before. 

Just  to  say  that  our  higher  institutions  must  train  our  leaders  is  not 
enough.  We  must  go  further  and  define  what  type  of  leadership  is 
desired.  Leadership  can  be  both  good  and  bad.  If  our  higher  insti- 
tutions are  to  serve  all  the  people,  then  they  must  train  leaders  with  a 
broad  social  viewpoint.  Perhaps  the  chief  indictment  which  can  be 
made  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  that  too  often  much  of 
the  leadership  trained  in  those  institutions  has  been  negative.  Many 
of  the  greatest  leaders  of  reactionary  conservatism  and  many  of  the 
opponents  of  enlightened  programs  for  the  improvement  of  human 
welfare  are  college  trained  men  and  women.  It  is  easy  for  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  to  become  a  servant  of  the  privileged  few 
and  a  defender  of  vested  interests.  Some  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  deliberately  endowed  by  certain  wealthy  individuals 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  promulgating  the  point  of  view  of  the 
donors. 

Our  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  supported  by  taxes 
paid  by  all  the  people.  If  and  when  a  public  institution  ceases  to  serve 
the  masses  and  becomes  an  agency  for  training  leaders  to  exploit  the 
masses,  then  that  institution  ceases  to  be  a  public  institution  and  it  no 
longer  deserves  public  support. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  undoubtedly  wrought  well 
in  the  training  of  students  in  such  fields  as  art,  literature,  music,  sci- 
ence, history,  and  in  many  professional  and  technical  fields.  But  only 
a  very  few  of  our  higher  institutions  in  the  Nation  have  made  any  real 
attempts  to  train  for  leadership  in  the  fields  of  social  and  human 
welfare.  They  have  been  too  slow  to  identify  themselves  with  what 
Counts  has  termed  "liberating  forces  and  movements  -  which  have 
marked  the  advance  of  the  modern  era,  which  have  challenged  au- 
thoritarianism in  both  church  and  state,  which  have  aroused  the  hopes 
of  ordinary  men  and  women,  which  have  promoted  faith  in  the  power 
of  human  mind  and  will,  and  which  makes  man  the  measure  of  all 

things the  humanism  of  the  Renaissance,  the  individualism  of  the 

Reformation,  the  liberalism  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  democracy  of 
the  English,  American  and  French  Revolutions,  the  humanitarianism 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  idealism  of  the  Socialist  movement 
and  cooperative  movements,  the  audacity  and  heroism  of  the  organi- 
zation of  working  people,  the  power  and  promise  of  technology  and 
above  all  the  method  and  spirit  of  science."     Many  institutions  have 
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taken  the  attitude  that  such  a  program  should  be  taboo,  because  of  its 
controversial  nature,  and  thereby  frequently  ignore  the  greatest  exist- 
ing field  for  developing  needed  leadership.  If  a  faculty  member  in 
those  institutions  looks  beyond  the  ivy  covered  halls  of  learning  and 
begins  to  study  the  world  and  the  people  about  him,  he  is  branded  a 
communist  and  a  radical. 

The  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  world  are  full  of  unsolved  social  and 
economic  problems.  These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  ignoring 
them.  They  will  be  solved  for  better  or  for  worse  by  some  type  of 
leadership  and  we  will  have  to  abide  by  the  solutions.  Therefore  it 
behooves  our  society  to  train  the  most  competent  type  of  leadership 
possible  to  meet  these  problems.  As  we  meet  here  today  to  dedicate 
the  new  buildings  on  this  campus  let  us  dedicate  them,  and  rededi- 
cate  this  institution  and  all  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Alabama  to  the  training  of  an  able  and  great  leadership — a  leadership 
v/hich  will  develop  a  great  State  as  a  part  of  a  great  nation. 
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oAn  Address  by  Governor  Frank  M.  Dixon 

ON 

ALABAMA  IN  A  CHANGING  ORDER 


\V/  HEN  I  looked  at  the  program  outlined  for  today  I  realized 
very  quickly  that  there  was  a  lot  of  meat  in  it,  and  I  realized 
very  quickly  that  in  order  to  have  the  program  go  through  without 
wearying  the  audience  and  yet  give  the  opportunity  to  those  who  fol- 
low me  to  say  some  of  the  things  I  am  certain  you  want  to  hear,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  cut  short  what  I  might  like  to  say  to 
you.  However,  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Harman  to  give  me  the  privi- 
lege at  some  later  date  of  occupying  this  platform  and  talking  to  you 
in  some  detail  about  Alabama. 

Of  course,  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  those  who  have  helped  to  bring 
this  building  program  to  this  fine  college.  We  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  help  that  was  given  by  those  who  preceded  me  and  my  admin- 
istration in  office.  We  have  a  fact  accomplished  in  the  fine  growth 
which  this  program,  in  its  fruition,  indicates.  That  is  a  sign  and  a 
symbol  only,  just  as  all  buildings  are  signs  and  symbols  only.  And  I 
want  to  look  through  the  walls  today  and  talk  a  little  about  what 
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gives  the  building  life  and  what  makes  the  building  useful  to  Ala- 
bama. I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here,  particularly  because  you 
are  youngsters,  and  the  State  will  be  yours  and  that  of  your  genera- 
tions for  years  to  come. 

We  have  our  problems  here.  We  have  our  assets.  We  have  our 
liabilities.  And  we  have  our  hopes  and  our  aspirations.  And  we  have 
definite  problems  that  face  us  as  a  people  in  Alabama.  We  have  a 
third  more  children  than  the  national  average  to  educate,  a  third  more 
old  people,  and  about  one-half  the  national  per  capita  wealth,  from 
which  the  taxes  must  come  to  pay  for  those  government  services 
necessary  in  the  life  of  the  State.  Financially,  we  have  our  problems. 
We  have  to  cut  our  cloth  pretty  fine.  We  have  cut  it  pretty  fine. 
We  have  to  attack  the  problems  of  Alabama  with  a  realization  of 
what  those  problems  are.  We  can't  give  to  the  people  of  Alabama 
the  services  that  a  government  should  give  to  its  people  as  they  can 
in  the  more  fortunate  states.  We  haven't  the  material  wealth.  Our 
people  are  not  a  rich  people,  and  sometimes  I  look  with  envy  on  the 
governments  of  those  states  where  the  capital  wealth  is  higher,  where 
their  income  is  higher,  like  in  New  York  where  the  average  income 
would  be  four  times  that  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  or  Georgia.  I  look 
with  envy  on  those  more  fortunate  states,  fortunate  in  that  way  only, 
and  wonder  how  it  is  that  we  of  Alabama  have  done  all  the  things 
that  we  have. 

Attacks  are  being  made  on  our  problems.  The  problem  of  waste 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  is  being  attacked  in  Alabama. 
I  think  I  can  report  to  you,  and  this  will  be  a  short  report  of  course, 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  waste  has  been  eliminated  in  your  State 
government,  that  nearly  dollar  for  dollar — as  nearly  as  you  can  have 
in  any  political  organization — nearly  dollar  for  dollar  value  is  being 
received  for  the  dollars  that  are  paid  by  our  people.  I  can  report 
that  our  great  departments  down  there  in  Montgomery  have  been 
consolidated,  that  there  is  more  efficiency  in  government  than  there 
was  before.  I  can  report,  I  think,  that  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  Alabama  in  the  State  government  is  at  the  highest  peak  in  history. 
I  think  that  I  can  report  that  tremendous  advance  has  been  made  by 
the  adoption  of  the  merit  system  and  the  installation  of  principles  of 
merit  into  the  State's  affairs.  I  think  that  tremendous  progress  can 
be  reported  in  the  elimination  of  the  pardon  and  parole  racket,  which 
will  enable  justice  to  function  with  reference  to  those  unfortunate 
people.     I  think  that  I  can  report  definite,  solid  progress  in  the  gov- 
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ernmental  affairs  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  think  that  I  can  report 
progress  in  many  other  ways  within  the  State. 

We  are  moving  away  from  the  cotton  economy  which  held  us  in 
slavery  for  a  hundred  years.  We  are  moving  away  from  the  one  cash 
crop  system.  Credit  has  been  freed  and  our  people  can  obtain  funds 
new  with  which  to  plant,  largely  through  wise  legislation  in  Washing- 
ton. We  are  leaving  the  things  that  for  all  these  years  held  us  back 
and  as  we  leave  them  we  are,  I  think,  making  use  of  those  experts  in 
charge  of  those  various  departments,  such  as  the  Extension  Service 
and  those  departments  that  go  back  into  the  lives  and  homes  of  our 
people.  We  are  increasingly  making  use  of  that  fine  group  of  trained 
men  and  women  and  believing  what  they  tell  us  and,  particu- 
larly throughout  rural  Alabama,  following  their  teachings,  mak- 
ing real  progress  in  the  development  of  new  crops;  for  after  all,  we 
are  an  agricultural  State.  Most  of  you  come  from  rural  sections  and 
you  can  see  the  effects  around  you,  and  you  can  feel  the  spirit  that 
is  there  today. 

It  is  an  encouraging  thing.  I  think  that  in  the  long  run  we'll  break 
the  shackles  completely  of  that  one-crop  system.  You  can  see  what 
we  are  doing  in  cattle  in  the  Black  Belt.  You  can  see  what  we  are 
doing  in  potatoes  in  Baldwin  County.  You  can  see  what  we  are  doing 
all  over  Alabama  to  free  ourselves  of  economic  slavery.  You  know  a 
part  of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  attempt  to  balance  agriculture  and 
industry,  to  increase  the  per  capita  income  of  our  people.  If  those 
of  us  who  are  working  at  these  things  could  add  fifty  cents  a  week 
to  the  average  income  to  the  average  individual  in  Alabama,  we  could 
relieve  the  shackles  of  poverty  in  large  measure.  It  wouldn't  take 
much,  just  a  little.  We  would  have  raised  the  level  of  living  of  our 
people  and  we  would  have  released  that  tremendous  energy  which 
lies  there  quiescent,  unable  to  find  release  because  of  poverty.  There 
is  real  power  in  the  now  restrained  and  confined  and  hidden  resources 
of  the  people  of  Alabama.  We  are  trying  to  balance  agriculture  and 
industry  in  Alabama:  trying  to  fix  it  so  that  those  who  raise  crops 
can  sell  them  here  at  home;  trying  to  fix  it  so  that  we  will  manufac- 
ture the  things  that  we  buy,  a  good  proportion  of  them.  We  can't, 
however,  manufacture  them  all.  We  are  trying  to  get  our  economy 
worked  out  so  that  we  will  make  the  profits  that  come  from  the  fabri- 
cation into  the  finished  product,  so  that  we  won't  always  mine  our 
products  and  then  send  them  elsewhere  to  be  made  into  finished  goods. 
There  is  where  the  money  lies.    Our  economy,  calculated  on  the  basis 
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of  a  colonial  economy,  means  poverty  for  us  forever.  We  are  work- 
ing at  that,  working  in  Washington,  working  throughout  these  South- 
eastern States,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  problems  of  Alabama  in 
common  with  those  problems  similar  to  Alabama's  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Southeast,  is  definitely  in  the  minds  of  the  public  men  of  this  sec- 
tion of  ours. 

Our  State  has  had  a  difficult  history.  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a 
paradise  and  they  came  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  from  Geor- 
gia, from  Tennessee,  from  Virginia;  they  came  from  all  those  settled 
areas,  and  the  pioneers  struck  out  and  found  a  pleasant  land,  a  land 
that  they  thought  was  a  paradise,  and  it  was,  too.  And  they  adopted  a 
motto  which  doesn't  mean  what  folks  sometimes  say  it  means.  It 
doesn't  mean  "Here  we  loaf";  it  means  "Here  we  have  found  our 
abiding  place."  Then  came  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  follow- 
ing that  came  Reconstruction,  and  then  came  that  long  period  when 
the  national  economy,  having  been  oriented  against  us  as  a  conquered 
people,  resulted  in  the  depletion  of  the  resources  of  our  land  for  the 
benefit  of  others;  and  in  the  long  space  of  years  of  endurance,  the 
opportunity  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Alabama  reached  the  vanishing 
point.  It  went  down  and  down  and  down,  and  in  that  long  space 
of  years  we  found  this,  that  although  we  had  as  many  children  or  more 
than  any  section  in  the  Southeast  (and  Alabama  is  a  part  of  it)  when 
our  children  were  educated  they  went  to  other  lands  to  work  out  their 
destinies — about  300,000  of  them  did  this,  more  than  that.  Now  what 
does  that  mean?  It  means  a  tremendous  loss  both  in  things  material 
and  in  things  spiritual.  It  means  frustration  for  any  people  to  whom 
this  is  happening.  It  means  the  loss  of  those  intangibles  of  life  that 
are  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  human  soul,  because  it  means  the  loss 
or  those  that  a  people  loves  best.  And  that  process  went  on.  Lack 
of  opportunity  drained  away  the  fine  young  people  of  our  State  into 
other  lands  where  destiny  beckoned  more  brightly  to  them.  It  was 
an  intolerable  situation,  one  of  which  the  public  men  of  our  State  are 
fully  aware.  But  it  seemed  that  maybe  there  was  an  inferiority  com- 
plex. We  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  we  did  not  have  resources 
to  do  it  with.    And  so  we  floundered  and  were  helpless. 

Well,  there  is  a  new  spirit  that  has  come  over  Alabama  today  just 
like  there  is  a  new  spirit  that  has  come  over  this  South  that  we  love, 
a  new  confidence,  a  new  hope,  a  new  belief  in  our  State.  In  all  of 
this  change,  this  balanced  economy,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  the  things 
that  we  have.     We  have  a  heritage  of  which  we  are  proud.     We  do 
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not  want  to  trade  that  fine  heritage  for  the  miseries  of  industry.  We 
do  not  want  to  trade  the  fineness  of  soul  that  comes  with  a  fine  her- 
itage for  just  the  matter-of-fact  materialism  found  in  a  purely  indus- 
trial society.  That  is  not  what  we  want;  and  if  in  working  out  the 
destinies  of  our  State,  we  find  that  we  have  traded  our  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  then  we  have  lost. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  that!  The  State  has  a  stake  in  you.  The 
State  is  proud  of  you.  The  State  is  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  help  to  fit  you  by  education  so  that  you  may  realize  and  love  the 
finest  things  of  human  existence.  The  State,  which  is  your  people, 
has  a  definite  investment  in  you.  We  don't  want  to  lose  you.  We  are 
creating  opportunities  within  Alabama  for  our  flesh  and  blood.  We 
want  you  to  weigh,  when  the  time  for  the  decision  comes,  that  matter 
involving  leaving  us.  We  want  you  to  weigh  in  the  balance  not  only 
the  tangible  things  that  you  might  gain — we  are  working  to  create 
an  opportunity  so  that  you  may  have  as  many  of  those  here  as  any- 
where— weigh  not  only  those  things,  weigh  as  well  the  tangibles  which 
make  up  the  essence  of  the  finest  things  of  life.  We  are  not  selfish 
in  saying  that  we  have  a  stake  in  you,  nor  are  we  selfish  in  saying 
that  we  have  a  claim  on  you.  We  are  not  trying  to  tie  you  by  any  ties 
of  gratitude  at  all.  That  is  not  it.  But  we  are  trying  to  tie  you  by 
the  realization  that  your  existence  here  among  your  own  people  will 
mean  the  finest  and  fullest  fruition  of  life  for  you. 
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oAn  Address  by  United  States  Senator  Lister  Hill 

ON 

OUR  HUMAN  WELFARE  PROGRAM 


Dr.  Harman,  Distinguished  Guests  and  Friends: 

jDIRST,  I  wonder  if  I  may  express  that  which  I  know  is  in  the  hearts 
of  each  of  us  and  that  is  appreciation  to  this  wonderful  orchestra 
for  the  beautiful  music  that  they  have  given  us  on  this  occasion;  and 
second,  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  express  to  Dr.  Harman  my  appreciation 
for  all  the  kind  and  generous  things  he  has  so  graciously  said  about 
me. 

This  is  an  hour  of  great  rejoicing  to  me.  For  a  long,  long  time  I 
have  advocated  Federal  aid  for  education.  Dr.  Collins  in  his  able 
and  challenging  address  has  reminded  us  that  in  the  days  of  the  be- 
ginning of  our  government,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Pinckney  and  others  of  the  founding  fathers  advocated 
Federal  aid.  And  yet  for  many,  many  long  years  we  went  on  in  this 
country  without  any  Federal  aid  with  the  rare  exceptions  of  the  land 
grants  and  the  comparatively  small  aid  for  vocational  education  and 
rehabilitation.    We  followed  too  closely  the  philosophy  which  I  think 
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was  best  expressed  by  the  late  Calvin  Coolidge,  one-time  President  of 
these  United  States.  When  speaking  of  his  opposition  to  Federal  aid 
Mr.  Coolidge  said  he  was  opposed  to  Federal  aid  because  Federal  aid 
meant  to  impose  unfairly  upon  the  strength  of  the  strong  and  to  en- 
courage the  weak  in  their  weakness. 

On  March  4,  1933,  there  came  into  power  in  Washington  a  new 
national  administration  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  greatest 
humanitarians  in  all  the  world's  history, — that  man  of  understanding 
heart  and  of  far-seeing  vision,  the  friend  of  the  people  of  America, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  philosophy  voiced  by  Calvin  Coolidge,  proclaimed 
his  philosophy  when  he  declared  that  we  recognize  the  continuous  re- 
sponsibility of  government  for  human  welfare.  And  under  this  new 
philosophy  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  there  was  launched  the  great 
program  of  human  welfare  throughout  these  United  States. 

It  is  always  dangerous  for  one  in  politics  to  indulge  in  prophecy 
and  yet  as  I  hear  so  much  talk  today  about  the  human  welfare  pro- 
gram without  any  mention  of  the  name  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
I  want  to  prophesy  that  in  the  days  to  come  when  men  and  women 
speak  of  this  program,  when  the  ambitions  and  conflicts  of  present- 
day  politics  have  been  forgotten,  no  one  will  think  any  more  of  talking 
of  this  program  and  of  not  mentioning  the  name  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  than  one  would  think  today  of  speaking  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  founding  of  our  government  and  not  mentioning 
the  name  of  George  Washington,  or  of  talking  of  the  marvelous  mili- 
tary feats  of  the  Confederate  soldier  and  not  mentioning  the  name  of 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Under  the  human  welfare  program  launched  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Federal  aid  for  education  has  come  to  Alabama  in  the  amount  of 
some  $25,000,000.  During  the  past  seven  years  beautiful  school  build- 
ings such  as  we  dedicate  here  today  have  been  erected  on  college  and 
university  campuses,  erected  in  our  cities  and  towns  and  out  in  our 
rural  districts.  For  two  years  the  schools  of  Alabama  were  enabled 
to  keep  open  their  doors  and  to  finish  their  school  terms  by  paying  the 
salaries  of  their  teachers  with  funds  received  as  Federal  aid  from 
Washington.  Thousands  of  Alabama  youths  this  day  are  able  to 
secure  an  education  because  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  the  aid  of  the  Federal  government.  All  along  the  line  education 
in  Alabama  has  been  advanced  and  furthered  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  its  Federal  aid.     Why  shouldn't  the  Federal  government 
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help  to  educate  and  train  and  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
for  American  citizenship?  Every  child  in  America  occupies  a  dual 
citizenship.  The  child  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  government  and  it  is 
also  a  citizen  of  the  Federal  government.  Why  shouldn't  the  Federal 
Government  meet  its  obligations  and  its  responsibilities  in  training  and 
preparing  that  child  for  citizenship?  The  Federal  government  has  the 
power  and  exercises  the  power  to  take  a  boy,  put  a  uniform  on  him, 
put  a  rifle  in  his  hands  and  send  him  if  need  be,  to  his  death  in  battle 
in  time  of  war.  If  the  Federal  government  can  and  does  exact  the 
life  of  the  boy  in  time  of  war,  why  shouldn't  that  government  help  to 
train  and  prepare  the  boy  for  citizenship  in  time  of  peace? 

Unless  we  have  Federal  aid  in  this  country  there  will  be  millions  of 
boys  and  girls  in  America  who  will  be  denied  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled;  and  most  of  these  millions 
of  boys  and  girls  will  be  here  in  Alabama  and  in  the  South  because 
the  South  has  one-third  of  all  the  children  of  the  nation  to  educate 
and  only  one-sixth  of  the  educational  revenue  with  which  to  educate 
those  children. 

As  we  continue  to  wage  the  battle  for  Federal  aid  for  education, 
let  us  remember  that  the  most  potent  argument  used  against  Federal 
aid  is  the  argument  that  some  of  the  states  of  the  union  are  not  meet- 
ing their  full  responsibilities;  that  these  states  are  not  doing  all  they 
can  for  the  education  of  their  children  and  that  if  we  provide  Federal 
aid  many  of  the  states  will  shirk  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of 
education  and  leave  the  burden  to  the  Federal  government.  There  is 
not  anything  more  important  in  the  great  fight  for  Federal  aid  for 
education  than  that  Alabama  and  the  other  states  of  the  union  do 
their  utmost  within  the  limits  of  their  capacity  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  All  true  friends  of  education  in  Alabama  will  continue 
to  insist  that  Alabama  provide  the  most  adequate  financing  possible 
for  education  and  that  education  in  Alabama  be  placed  upon  a  parity 
with  if  not  ahead  of  the  other  functions  of  the  state.  I,  for  one,  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  the  boy  and  the  girl  in  Alabama  has  the  same 
chance  for  an  education  that  is  afforded  the  boy  and  the  girl  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  California  or  any  other  state  in  this  union.  As  we 
dedicate  these  splendid  buildings  today,  made  possible  in  such  large 
measure  by  Federal  aid,  let  us  resolve  that  we  will  be  even  more  de- 
termined to  carry  forward  the  fight  for  permanent  Federal  aid  for 
education  throughout  the  United  States. 
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As  we  fight  for  Federal  aid  for  education  we  must  remember  that 
Federal  aid  for  education  alone  cannot  meet  our  problems.  We  can- 
not build  a  great  and  strong  educational  system  upon  a  weak,  a  de- 
bilitated and  an  impoverished  economic  system.  As  we  carry  on  the 
battle  for  Federal  aid  for  education  we  must  also  go  forward  with 
the  battle  for  Federal  aid  for  our  economic  life. 

Dorothy  Thompson,  that  brilliant  newspaper  correspondent,  who 
has  lived  all  of  her  life  in  the  North,  speaking  in  New  York  City  not 
many  months  ago  to  the  Union  League  Club,  declared  that  so  far  as 
the  South  was  concerned  the  Civil  War  has  not  yet  ended.  She  fur- 
ther declared  that  the  South  is  the  American  Egypt,  the  American 
India,  and  that  we  have  had  a  policy  in  this  country  under  which  one 
section  of  the  country,  the  North,  has  grown  rich  largely  through  the 
exploitation  of  another  section — the  South.  Protective  tariff  rates, 
discriminations  in  freight  rates,  economic  disadvantages  of  all  kinds 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  South,  operating  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  North. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  his 
famous  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  gave  birth  to  the  American 
protective  tariff  system,  Alexander  Hamilton  declared  in  that  message 
that  along  with  the  protective  tariff  for  industry  must  go  some  com- 
pensating bounty  for  agriculture.  And  yet  we  went  on  for  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  raising  our  tariff  walls  higher  and  higher, 
granting  more  and  more  protection  and  subsidy  to  industry  and  doing 
nothing  for  agriculture  until  on  that  fateful  day  of  March  4,  1933, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  launched  the  great  human  welfare  program. 

Under  that  program  we  have  endeavored  to  give  parity  to  agri- 
culture, to  give  to  the  farmers  of  the  nation  equality  with  industry 
and  other  groups  of  the  country.  Governor  Dixon  has  spoken  to  us 
today  of  the  economic  slavery  due  to  the  one-crop  system  of  cotton. 
It  was  not  until  March  4,  1933,  that  we  really  attacked  this  great 
problem.  As  a  result  of  the  farm  legislation  under  the  human  wel- 
fare program,  we  have  almost  doubled  the  income  of  our  farmers, 
and  are  bringing  about  a  diversified  agriculture  in  Alabama  and  the 
South.  With  this  diversified  agriculture  we  are  going  back  and  re- 
pairing the  damages  and  ravages  of  the  generations  of  the  past.  This 
very  day  there  are  more  useless  acres  in  the  South  than  the  entire 
area  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  We  have  gone  on  through  the 
years  mining  and  exhausting  our  soil,  destroying  and  depleting  our 
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forests,  exploiting  our  men,  women  and  children,  and  sacrificing  the 
rich  inheritance  which  God  Almighty  gave  our  people. 

Under  the  human  welfare  program  we  are  rebuilding  our  soil 
from  which  all  that  man  eats  and  all  that  man  wears  must  come.  We 
are  replanting  our  forests.  We  are  protecting  our  soil  from  the  ero- 
sion of  the  water.  We  are  harnessing  our  streams  and  rivers  for 
navigation,  for  the  control  of  floods  and  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power.  When  the  program  came  into  being  less  than  3%  of  the 
farm  homes  of  Alabama  had  electric  power.  Today  because  of  the 
program  more  than  25  /f  of  the  farm  homes  of  Alabama  have  electric 
power.  The  mysterious,  magic  power  that  we  call  electric  current  is 
lifting  from  the  backs  of  the  farm  women  of  Alabama  the  burden 
and  the  drudgery  of  the  ages,  bringing  to  them  and  to  their  homes 
comforts  and  conveniences,  light  and  learning  of  which  they  never 
dreamed  before.  I  for  one  will  never  be  satisfied  until  every  farm 
home  in  Alabama  has  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  electric  power. 

Today  65%  of  all  the  farmers  of  Alabama  are  farm  tenants.  Many 
of  them  have  been  dispossessed.  They  own  no  land;  they  own  no  home; 
they  are  masters  of  no  fireside.  They  often  shift  from  place  to  place 
with  all  the  tragic  social  consequences  that  such  a  condition  brings. 
Under  the  program,  we  established  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
to  give  honest  and  industrious  men  and  women  the  opportunity  to  own 
again  their  own  homes,  to  become  again  the  masters  of  their  own  for- 
tunes. Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander,  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  advises  us  that  the  South  needs  today  a  million 
new  farm  homes.  Under  the  Administration  we  are  providing  better 
rural  housing  just  as  under  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  we 
have  built  and  rehabilitated  thousands  of  urban  homes. 

Long  ago  it  was  declared  that  a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body  go 
hand  and  hand  together.  Under  the  human  welfare  program  we 
have  taken  mighty  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health 
of  our  people.  Tuberculosis,  hookworm,  pellagra,  malaria,  typhoid — 
all  these  terrible  diseases  that  not  only  bring  sickness  and  suffering 
and  heartache  to  our  people  but  that  cause  terrible  economic  loss  to 
the  State — have  been  eradicated  to  a  marked  degree.  The  last  vote 
that  I  cast  before  I  left  Washington  on  Tuesday  was  a  vote  for  the 
bill  to  provide  hospitalization  for  the  impoverished  and  needy  sick 
of  this  country. 

The  great  reason  for  the  program  of  social  security  is  proclaimed 
here  in  this  Book,  the   Book   of  Books,  in   the   words,  "The   hoary 
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head  is  a  crown  of  glory";  and  yet  through  the  years  in  Alabama  the 
counties  of  this  State  suffered  the  shame  of  being  forced  to  place 
their  aged  people  in  the  poorhouse.  Under  the  human  welfare  pro- 
gram sixty-one  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  Alabama  have  been  able 
to  remove  the  blight  of  the  poorhouse  and  take  care  of  their  aged 
in  the  homes  of  their  loved  ones.  Under  the  program  there  is  the  ma- 
ternal care  for  the  mother  who  must  go  down  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  to  bring  the  child  into  the  world  that  the  race  may  go  on; 
there  is  the  help  for  little  crippled  children  made  in  the  image  of 
their  Creator,  hobbling  their  way  down  life's  road  without  staff  or 
crutch  to  lean  upon.  There  is  for  them  new  health,  new  hope  and  a 
new  life;  and  there  is  the  care  and  the  help  and  the  education  for  the 
blind — for  those  who  must  feel  with  trickling  fingers  the  faces  of 
their  beloved  to  know  their  own. 

Under  the  program,  Alabama  has  built  more  roads  and  highways 
than  in  all  the  preceding  years  put  together.  Shall  we  continue  the 
program?  Shall  we  continue  to  battle  for  the  South  that  the  economic 
shackles  may  be  stripped  from  her,  that  she  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  rich  advantages  of  her  natural  resources,  that  the  damages  and 
ravages  of  generations  of  adversity  may  be  repaired,  that  her  land 
and  her  people  may  be  restored  and  that  she  may  in  truth  become  the 
fairest  and  richest  domain  on  the  earth?  This  is  the  question,  my 
friends,  that  you  will  have  to  answer  because  the  fortunes  of  the  South, 
the  very  life  and  destiny  of  the  South  lies  in  your  hands. 

This  morning  you  witnessed  the  dedication  of  those  two  splendid 
buildings,  one  named  for  a  great  son  of  Alabama,  Braxton  Bragg 
Comer,  and  the  other  named  for  a  noble  daughter,  Julia  Strudwick 
Tutwiler.  We  honor  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  today  not  because  he 
accumulated  great  wealth  or  great  material  treasure.  We  honor  him 
not  because  he  attained  in  high  degree  worldly  success  and  won 
worldly  acclaim.  We  honor  him  because  he  served  Alabama  and 
served  Alabama's  people;  because  in  the  face  of  scorn  and  contumely 
and  in  spite  of  almost  overwhelming  opposition  he  dared  to  go  forth 
and  fight  for  Alabama  and  to  strike  from  her  the  shackles  of  eco- 
nomic injustice. 

Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler  lived  in  a  day  in  which  women  were  re- 
stricted and  confined  and  were  told  that  they  had  but  one  place  and 
that  was  in  the  home.  They  scarcely  had  any  place  outside  the 
four  walls  of  that  home.  They  were  denied  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  citizenship.    They  were  denied  the  opportunities  for  an  edu- 
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cation,  denied  the  opportunities  to  train  and  prepare  themselves  for 
life's  battle  that  were  given  to  men.  This  fine,  this  splendid,  this  brave 
and  courageous  woman  had  the  courage  to  defy  the  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  her  day.  She  had  the  supreme  courage  to  defy  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  hour  and  to  go  forth  as  a  great  leader  in  the  cause 
of  education  for  women.  She  broke  the  shackles  and  wom  for  the 
women  of  Alabama  that  place  which  their  ability,  their  character  and 
their  devotion  so  richly  entitled  them  to  and  we  honor  ourselves  in 
honoring  her  today.  Remember  this,  my  friends,  when  you  hear 
men  and  women  condemned  or  criticized  or  held  up  to  contumely,  that 
Braxton  Bragg  Comer  and  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler  had  the  same 
right  and  suffered  the  same  treatment  only  to  find  their  reward  in 
noble  service  to  the  state. 

There  is  a  picture  that  I  like  to  contemplate.  It  is  the  picture  of 
Christ  before  Pilate.  Pilate  represented  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Government  and  behind  him  stood  the  conquering  legions  of  Rome. 
Before  him,  helpless,  unarmed,  stood  the  Apostle  of  Love.  Force 
triumphed  and  they  nailed  Him  to  the  Cross  and  those  who  stood 
around  mocked  and  jeered  and  said,  "He  is  dead";  but  instead  of 
that  being  the  end  it  was  only  the  beginning.  In  a  few  brief  cen- 
turies the  power  of  Caesar  was  gone,  his  conquering  legions  were 
forgotten;  but  the  power  of  Christ  has  increased  until  millions  have 
taken  His  name  with  reverence  upon  their  lips  and  other  millions 
have  been  ready  to  die  rather  than  to  surrender  the  faith  that  He 
put  in  their  hearts.  He  has  become  the  great  fact  of  history — the 
growing  figure  of  all  time.  Here  in  this  Book — the  Book  of  Books — 
He  said  to  us,  "I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly  and  I  declare  unto  you  that  he  who  would  save  his  life 
must  first  lose  it.  If  ye  would  be  first  among  your  fellowmen,  be  ye 
the  servant  of  them  all."  So  the  great  challenge  comes  to  you  young 
women  today. 

Alabama  is  calling  you  today.  She  has  trained  and  educated  you. 
She  has  given  of  her  treasures  to  you.  She  has  given  of  the  best  she 
has  had  and  in  return  she  asks  that  you  serve  her  and  love  her  and 
go  forth  and  fight  the  battle  for  her.  It  isn't  an  easy  battle.  All  the 
pioneers  of  the  past  have  suffered  because  they  have  had  to  break 
with  the  past,  because  they  have  had  to  go  into  new  and  unexplored 
territories  and  new  and  unexplored  fields  and  there  they  have  had 
to  meet  and  hazard  trials  and  hardships  and  disappointments  and  trib- 
ulations.    I  say  to  you  today,  young  women  of  Alabama,  dare  to  do 
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as  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  did;  dare  to  do  as  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler 
did;  dare  to  break  with  the  past.  Today's  problems  cannot  be  solved 
with  yesterday's  solutions.  In  this  era  of  tremendous  acceleration,  we 
can  no  longer  look  to  the  evolution  of  the  future  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present.  Long  ago  it  was  written  in  the  Book,  "Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  Let  us  be  on  our  way  as  sons 
and  daughters  of  Alabama,  let  us  resolve  that  we  will  be  true  to  her, 
aye,  that  we  will  love  her  and  serve  her  and  whatever  the  cost,  what- 
ever the  heartaches  and  disappointment,  whatever  the  criticism  and 
contumely,  however  much  our  efforts  may  be  thwarted  and  appear 
to  be  unappreciated,  like  St.  Paul  of  old,  let  us  declare,  "This  one 
thing  will  I  do,"  I  will  love  and  I  will  serve  Alabama. 
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THE  DEDICATION 

By 

'Dr.  Arthur  Fort  Harman 

Alabama  College 

April  25,  1940 


AS  a  perpetual  memorial  to  Braxton  Bragg  Comer,  Governor  of 
Alabama,  1907-1911;  United  States  Senator  ad  interim;  youth- 
ful soldier  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America;  student  of  govern- 
ment; capitalist;  agriculturist;  builder;  churchman;  great  and  wise 
leader  of  the  people  of  the  State;  staunch  friend  of  Alabama  Col- 
lege; we  dedicate  Comer  Hall  to  the  education  of  our  women,  to  cul- 
ture, to  such  happiness  as  comes  only  of  learning  and  wisdom. 

As  a  perpetual  memorial  to  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler,  most  revered 
of  the  women  of  Alabama;  social  reformer;  teacher;  friend  of  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate;  college  president;  first  elected  president  of 
this  college;  modern  prototype  of  Plato's  ideal  of  the  cultured  man — 
"A  lover,  not  of  a  part  of  wisdom  but  of  the  whole;  having  a  taste 
for  every  sort  of  knowledge,  curious  to  learn,  and  never  satisfied; 
quick  to  learn,  noble,  gracious,  the  friend  of  truth,  justice,  courage, 
temperance";  we  dedicate  Tutwiler  Hall  to  happy  and  gracious  living 
for  students  who  shall  come  to  this  campus  in  quest  of  the  power 
and  freedom  that  derive  from  knowledge. 

We  rededicate  Reynolds  Hall  as  a  continuing  memorial  to  Cap- 
tain H.  Clay  Reynolds,  first  President  of  the  College,  whose  fore- 
sight, resourcefulness  and  courage  effected  the  location  of  the  col- 
lege at  Montevallo.  Henceforth,  Reynolds  Hall  will  serve  as  a  col- 
lege union,  where  the  interests  and  activities  of  faculty,  alumnae,  and 
students,  separately  and  together,  will  come  to  focus,  transmuting 
learning  into  living. 
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We  rededicate  the  Library,  enlarged  and  improved,  to  the  glory 
and  the  usefulness  of  books,  a  forum  of  free  speech,  a  House  of  De- 
mocracy, a  place  of  quiet  in  which  the  student  can  keep  company  in- 
timately with  the  choicest  and  noblest  spirits  of  the  earth. 

We  rededicate  the  college  to  human  welfare;  to  the  achievement  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  justly  belong  to  women;  to  freedom 
to  learn,  freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  speak;  to  the  economic  se- 
curity, the  economic  independence  and  the  happiness  of  women;  to 
the  development  of  leadership  for  women  in  the  life  of  the  State; 
to  sweetness  and  light;  to  the  mastery  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
whereby  the  student  may  find  her  way;  to  higher  education  as  the 
worthiest  service  of  any  government;  to  the  perpetuation  of  democ- 
racy; to  the  dignity  of  the  State;  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 
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